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WHAT CONSTITUTES A SCIENTIFIC INTER- 
PRETATION OF RELIGION? 


GEORGE A. COE 
Columbia University 


After noting the limitations of behaviorism, the inescapable conditions of pre- 
cision in scientific method in general are considered. A greater or less amount of 
abstraction is essential. Science thus conventionalizes experience, aiming at universal 
factors. Religion, as experienced, however, possesses individual and emotional ele- 
ments which science finds it difficult to standardize. There is an overplus in any sci- 
entist’s experience which never finds expression in his science. The recognition of 
personal selves is as important as the classification of what is common to all selves. 
Unless psychology as a science takes account of the reality of personal selves, it may 


be questioned whether science is competent really to interpret religion. 


Use your eyes and ears and say what you perceive; note 
surrounding circumstances, including what comes before and 
what comes after, and thus ascertain regular sequences; an- 
alyze wholes into their constituents; relate what you thus 
find to what has been found in adjacent fields (history, soci- 
ology, anthropology, psychology, for instance) and thus give 
your data a particular place in the circle of the sciences—this, 
to speak conventionally, is the scientific treatment of religion. 
Most men of science would add observation by introspection 
to observation by the senses, but a few—the rigid behavior- 
ists—would exclude introspection. 

Such, I say, is the conventional account of scientific 
method in respect to religion, or indeed in respect to anything 
that can be observed. The controversy over behaviorism re- 
mains to plague us here just as it does in psychology general- 
ly, it is true; but, once having taken a position upon this gen- 
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eral question, may not one have plain sailing the rest of the 
way? Within certain limits, yes. A sacred literature may be 
treated historically, just as other literature. The history of 
each religion may be worked out by the same tools that are 
used in political and cultural history generally. So too the 
early forms and stages of religion are to be deciphered by the 
everyday methods of anthropology. Even the ecstasies of 
mystics may be analyzed and set in relation to bodily, men- 
tal, and environmental conditions just as any other psycho- 
logical phenomenon. 

But it is a noteworthy fact that, in spite of agreement 
among competent students concerning a vast range of re- 
ligious phenomena—a range that has broadened rapidly dur- 
ing the last two generations—at the farther end of all our 
largest generalizations we do not find ourselves in a clear light 
in which religion as a whole is seen alike by all observers. 
Following the light of science does not seem to conduct us 
into ever more light, but at last into obscurity or, if not ob- 
scurity, at least disagreement and the uncertainties that it be- 
gets. These disagreements cannot be ascribed except in part 
to opposition between scientific and prescientific attitudes. 
Unless we are willing to assume that scientific psychology 
begins with Watson, we shall have to disclaim the neat, exact- 
ly measured, and hermetically sealed packages in which we 
might perhaps like to present our final propositions concern- 
ing religion. For most of us, except the most dogmatic be- 
haviorists, there remains a zone still beyond, when our last 
scientific generalization has been uttered; a zone, therefore, 
in which, precisely because we appreciate scientific method, 
we are somewhat restless. Doubtless it is this area of restless- 
ness that the editors of the Journal of Religion have in mind 
when they ask for a discussion of the question, What consti- 
tutes a scientific interpretation of religion? 

To behaviorism of Watson’s type, which knows nothing 
of what is commonly designated as mind, but only of physical 
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responses physically conditioned, only one scientific interpre- 
tation of religion is possible, and it is passing simple: Reli- 
gion is just a blundersome way of acting upon fancies as if 
they were facts. Now this view of religion is merely an item 
in Watson’s preferred point of view, which is an “ism” in the 
fullest sense of the term. McDougall, who regards the main 
assumptions upon which extreme behaviorism rests as gratui- 
tous nonsense, starts his own psychology with the assumption 
that in mental life we have purposive action, not merely bod- 
ily responses to physical conditions. This assumption, though 
it does not lead McDougall to any conventional view of reli- 
gion, does leave open the question, What is the relation be- 
tween our purposive action and the antecedents and conse- 
quents of it in the world-system as a whole? 

There is little likelihood that a purely mechanistic inter- 
pretation of our consciousness and of the values that we expe- 
rience will ever be anything more than a piece of contested 
metaphysics—an “ism,” not a part of established science. 
Now, whatever recognition we give to our own conscious 
selves will be reflected into our world-view in one way or an- 
other. This does not necessarily mean anything as to “perma- 
nent limitations of science,” but only that, whether recogni- 
tion of selves be regarded as a scientific necessity or as an 
extra-scientific assumption, in either case the problem with 
which this article is concerned will not be ruled out of court. 

Let us turn, then, to the main difficulties in the situation 
when we endeavor to deal scientifically with religion. For the 
most part they are phases of a single difficulty that is inherent 
in the sciences as such. The troublesome fact is this: Science 
as a whole endeavors to look and see, and to do it co-opera- 
tively—that is, to be strictly objective in contrast to opinion 
and prejudice—but the method of science requires us to ab- 
stract from the concrete wholeness of experience. Our most 
general, and therefore interpretative, scientific propositions 
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surrounding circumstances, including what comes before and 
what comes after, and thus ascertain regular sequences; an- 
alyze wholes into their constituents; relate what you thus 
find to what has been found in adjacent fields (history, soci- 
ology, anthropology, psychology, for instance) and thus give 
your data a particular place in the circle of the sciences—this, 
to speak conventionally, is the scientific treatment of religion. 
Most men of science would add observation by introspection 
to observation by the senses, but a few—the rigid behavior- 
ists—would exclude introspection. 

Such, I say, is the conventional account of scientific 
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that can be observed. The controversy over behaviorism re- 
mains to plague us here just as it does in psychology general- 
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eral question, may not one have plain sailing the rest of the 
way? Within certain limits, yes. A sacred literature may be 
treated historically, just as other literature. The history of 
each religion may be worked out by the same tools that are 
used in political and cultural history generally. So too the 
early forms and stages of religion are to be deciphered by the 
everyday methods of anthropology. Even the ecstasies of 
mystics may be analyzed and set in relation to bodily, men- 
tal, and environmental conditions just as any other psycho- 
logical phenomenon. 

But it is a noteworthy fact that, in spite of agreement 
among competent students concerning a vast range of re- 
ligious phenomena—a range that has broadened rapidly dur- 
ing the last two generations—at the farther end of all our 
largest generalizations we do not find ourselves in a clear light 
in which religion as a whole is seen alike by all observers. 
Following the light of science does not seem to conduct us 
into ever more light, but at last into obscurity or, if not ob- 
scurity, at least disagreement and the uncertainties that it be- 
gets. These disagreements cannot be ascribed except in part 
to opposition between scientific and prescientific attitudes. 
Unless we are willing to assume that scientific psychology 
begins with Watson, we shall have to disclaim the neat, exact- 
ly measured, and hermetically sealed packages in which we 
might perhaps like to present our final propositions concern- 
ing religion. For most of us, except the most dogmatic be- 
haviorists, there remains a zone still beyond, when our last 
scientific generalization has been uttered; a zone, therefore, 
in which, precisely because we appreciate scientific method, 
we are somewhat restless. Doubtless it is this area of restless- 
ness that the editors of the Journal of Religion have in mind 
when they ask for a discussion of the question, What consti- 
tutes a scientific interpretation of religion? 

To behaviorism of Watson’s type, which knows nothing 
of what is commonly designated as mind, but only of physical 
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responses physically conditioned, only one scientific interpre- 
tation of religion is possible, and it is passing simple: Reli- 
gion is just a blundersome way of acting upon fancies as if 
they were facts. Now this view of religion is merely an item 
in Watson’s preferred point of view, which is an “ism” in the 
fullest sense of the term. McDougall, who regards the main 
assumptions upon which extreme behaviorism rests as gratui- 
tous nonsense, starts his own psychology with the assumption 
that in mental life we have purposive action, not merely bod- 
ily responses to physical conditions. This assumption, though 
it does not lead McDougall to any conventional view of reli- 
gion, does leave open the question, What is the relation be- 
tween our purposive action and the antecedents and conse- 
quents of it in the world-system as a whole? 

There is little likelihood that a purely mechanistic inter- 
pretation of our consciousness and of the values that we expe- 
rience will ever be anything more than a piece of contested 
metaphysics—an “ism,” not a part of established science. 
Now, whatever recognition we give to our own conscious 
selves will be reflected into our world-view in one way or an- 
other. This does not necessarily mean anything as to “perma- 
nent limitations of science,” but only that, whether recogni- 
tion of selves be regarded as a scientific necessity or as an 
extra-scientific assumption, in either case the problem with 
which this article is concerned will not be ruled out of court. 

Let us turn, then, to the main difficulties in the situation 
when we endeavor to deal scientifically with religion. For the 
most part they are phases of a single difficulty that is inherent 
in the sciences as such. The troublesome fact is this: Science 
as a whole endeavors to look and see, and to do it co-opera- 
tively—that is, to be strictly objective in contrast to opinion 
and prejudice—but the method of science requires us to ab- 
stract from the concrete wholeness of experience. Our most 
general, and therefore interpretative, scientific propositions 
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concern phases, aspects, of many experiences rather than the 
whole of any experience whatsoever. Can these propositions, 
however we multiply and combine them, be a picture of our 
world? Can they ever be more than steps up to lookouts, or 
lenses that increase the fineness of our vision? And can any 
such adjunct to experience be said to interpret experience? 
The problem concerns the nature and the degree of the 
objectivity that the sciences, and particularly the sciences 
that deal with religion, are able to achieve. To be objective 
involves two complementary and reciprocal concepts and pre- 
scriptions: One must see and judge for one’s self, but one 
must likewise see through the eyes of others and judge 
through their thinking. To see and judge for one’s self is to 
avoid haste, emotional impulses, and the restrictions of habit 
(prejudice in the sense of prejudging), that is, to be one’s 
very individual, unique self in the apprehension of objects. 
On the other hand, science is the “common to all” rather than 
the “particular to me.” It involves seeing by others as well as 
myself, comparison, modification of judgments by discussion, 
and never-ending reconsideration as new generations come 
upon the scene. Now, when once we realize that in order to 
carry out an inquiry upon such a basis we first choose, out of 
the enormous complexity of experience, some object upon 
which we will concentrate attention, and then, because of the 
complexity of any object, we select only certain aspects of it 
for study, we shall perceive that, in the nature of the case, 
our product must have a somewhat conventional character. 
The history of the sciences affords abundant illustrations of 
this truth. Our atoms, elements, ethers, attractions and re- 
pulsions, faculties of the mind, instincts, sensations, or other 
mental elements, after we have worked with them for a while, 
turn out to be, not objects out there, but mental constructs of 
our own; useful to some extent and justified by their utility, 


but not finalities. 
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Thus scientific method involves three concepts that are 
difficult to manage: experiences that are uniquely individual, 
experiences that are at the same time uniquely individual and 
yet socially shared, and experiences that are self-selective. 
“Self-selective” here refers to the choice of objects for study, 
the choice of phases to be studied or of problems to be solved, 
the choice of methods of research, the choice of experts, and 
much more. Now, it happens that religion in its current 
forms in our part of the world is deeply interested in human 
experience at precisely these three points—the individual, 
society, and relative values. At each of them the difference 
between the religious attitude and the scientific attitude 
comes to light, and thereby the nature of scientific interpreta- 
tions in the field of religion may most readily reveal itself. 
The difference is something like this: Both religion and sci- 
ence are selective all up and down the line of experience, but 
whereas science assimilates within itself only those phases of 
experience that are susceptible to the calmness and imper- 
turbability of a generalization, religion takes to its bosom the 
very turmoil and strain of experience. Thus religion is expe- 
rience, while science is only talk about experience, and, in- 
deed, talk about phases of experience. This truth is so impor- 
tant that we shall do well to think about it a little further, 
even at the risk of repetition, possibly repetition of the 
obvious. 

When I play the part of scientific inquirer I fix my atten- 
tion upon objects—rather, aspects of objects—taken discrete- 
ly and in a serial order. Yet the world is not given as thus dis- 
crete and serial. At any moment the man of science experi- 
ences far more than he undertakes to analyze, and what he 
analytically attends to is continuous with what he does not 
thus attend to. Further, this whole-experience is temporally 
continuous with its total self, so that the actual bond between 
successive items of actual experience is not as simple as the 
bond that is attended to and described. This point has been 
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expressed by logicians as follows: The ground of any change 
is always the total condition of the world at the preceding 
moment; what we call the cause is simply one of the condi- 
tions that, for one purpose or another, we take as important. 
The cause of typhoid fever is a germ; it is likewise a culture 
medium, a given temperature, and so on indefinitely. An able 
physicist illuminated the truth of the abstractness of science 
in my presence substantially as follows: Mechanics, he re- 
marked, deals with ‘‘ideal cases.” That is, being unable to 
manage the entire complexity of any moving body, it leaves 
out of account some aspects of any actual body in any actual 
situation, and describes a simplified case. Even more obvious- 
ly do we abstract from concrete actuality when we study man 
himself rather than masses of matter. 

Science aspires to express the “common to all,” yet actual 
experience has what appears to be a not completely surmount- 
able individual character. It is something that pertains to 
Jack and Jill taken distributively. Hence much as we dislike 
to admit the fact, the sciences—all of them—are dependent 
upon testimony and upon piecing together fragments of testi- 
mony. One testifies to having witnessed this or that in a lab- 
oratory, or in the frozen North, or in the changes of one’s sen- 
sations; but never does one succeed in conveying to another 
the concrete fulness of one’s own experience. In each indi- 
vidual there is an overplus that does not get into the general- 
ization. Royce justly made much of this, maintaining that 
the uniqueness of each individual and of each particular leaves 
room for possible freedom and creativity at every point in 
the universe. 

Disinterestedness in observation is another aspiration of 
science. That is, we endeavor to practice observation unmixed 
with any other activity. But is anything ever just a fact over 
there, and nothing more? The pragmatic movement and the 
functional psychology that is back of it declare not only that 
we always do something with things besides observing them, 
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but also that observation itself is not an independent variable, 
but a phase of action in a larger sense. Pure curiosity, if it any- 
where exists, appears to be only a rare and rarefied derivative 
from a fuller experience. In general we take notice of any- 
thing because it appears to have a bearing upon what we are 
doing or desire to do. In particular, as Dewey has made clear, 
the effort to fixate and define a thing springs up when some 
ongoing activity is interrupted or hindered. An object, then, 
never is simply there, over against us, the observers; we our- 
selves are entangled in it and it is entangled in us. That is, 
the actual, concrete object is invariably, to speak crudely, 
somebody endeavoring to get somewhere along a road that he 
participates in making as he goes along. If, then, science as 
such is not interested in such road-building (as religion surely 
is), science achieves in the nature of the case only a partial 
and subordinate objectivity. Religion—whether or not it suc- 
ceeds—is an endeavor to reach the limit of objectivity. 

A certain view of what constitutes a scientific interpreta- 
tion of religion may now be made clear. In the nature of the 
case much must be said as to what it is not, for omnis determi- 
natio est negatio. First, then, a scientific account of religion 
will never assume that it has exhausted the facts in either ex- 
tent or quality. Everybody expects that more facts will be 
found that correspond to existing categories, but this is not 
the whole of the matter. We should be expectant toward the 
possibility that categories themselves will change. Whoever 
says, This is all there is to an electron, to an embryo, to so- 
ciety, to religion, does thereby justify caution on the part of 
those who hear him; much more if he affirms that this sort of 
thing is all that ever will be found in the given area. Science, 
in the nature of its occupation, abstracting as it does from the 
wealth of experience, is forever less broad and less varied than 
the objects of its scrutiny. 

This proposition is a two-edged sword. One edge is turned 
toward the overweening tendencies of the scientific intellect, 
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the other toward the dogmatic tendencies of religion. As a 
matter of fact, when a religion becomes predominantly in- 
terested in expressing itself in systematized propositions (in- 
stead of being predominantly interested in road-building) 
then it abstracts from itself, just as science does, and its dog- 
mas, aspiring to intellectual standing alongside science, ac- 
tually lose the rich objectivity of the religion that they repre- 
sent. No matter how assiduous and exact our methods of ob- 
servation and analysis, the attitude of expectancy is still in 
order. We may never identify the unprecedented with the im- 
possible; we must grant that our world may grow, and that 
fresh creations may alter the face of things to any extent. 
This is not to ignore the réle of probability; rather, it is near- 
ly the same as accepting the recognized principle that the im- 
probable does happen and will happen. Were it not so, how 
much of the spice of life and of the zest of science would be 
lacking! And how tangled in subjectivity does any mind be- 
come when it fancies that what it sees, formulates, and fore- 
sees is co-extensive with the actual! We should distrust any 
interpretation of religion that allows for no open doors in ex- 
perience and for no windows in itself. 

A scientific account of religion will not submerge individ- 
ual men in the generalization “man.” Just now it is much the 
fashion to see in each individual nothing but the original na- 
ture of the species to which he belongs, that is, to substitute a 
generalization, a product of abstraction, for the concrete ob- 
jects involved. Sometimes the concept “social” is so employed 
as to imply that the object under contemplation is simply and 
solely a given catalogue of instincts plus certain laws of com- 
bination, plus a given environment. Hence the scant under- 
standing of the religious prophet that we witness in various 
writings on the psychology of religion, and likewise the scant 
recognition of the enormous differences between religious at- 
titudes at different periods and levels of history. The discov- 
ery of one survival from tribal religion in a present ritual out- 
weighs in many scientific minds the obvious presence of a 
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dozen sharp differences. Indeed, there is in some quarters a 
disposition to deny the actuality of differences that are plain 
as a pikestaff to the worshipers themselves. There is even a 
disposition, which young students display in aggravated form, 
to ask psychology to tell us in the form of its generalizations 
what we really are about in our religious attitudes and activ- 
ities. Of course the psychologist can help us to understand 
ourselves, but what a strange inversion takes place when sci- 
ence (whether it cleaves to Freud or not) dreams that it pos- 
sesses the kernel of experience, while we who do the experi- 
encing possess only the shell! 

It is not behaviorism alone that fails to give due recogni- 
tion to personal selves. Modern psychology, determined to 
free itself from the metaphysics of the soul, has taken for its 
province observable particulars and the generalizations de- 
rivable therefrom. This may possibly be a reasonable division 
of labor—certainly it has helped free us from mere specula- 
tion and it has put us into possession of some useful facts. 
But what is properly at most a division of problems and of 
labor became in practice an ignoring or a denial of one of the 
problems. The characteristic procedure was modeled upon 
that of chemistry. Simple elements of mind were sought for; 
when they appeared to be found they were viewed in combi- 
nation, and the result was declared or assumed to be all there 
is to mind. Thus the logic of the old and futile English sensa- 
tionalism was repeated in various forms, and thus the self- 
vaunted “scientific” psychology took on an indubitably ma- 
terialistic tint. This tint never was found in the data or neces- 
sitated by logical inference; it got its whole standing by selec- 
tion of objects, problems, points of view, and methods by the 
psychologists. And it does not work! A subject or personal 
self insinuates itself into the psychical situation willy nilly, 
as Professor Calkins has unweariedly shown. What would a 
psychological laboratory be without conversation between the 
experimenter and his subject? Again, our endeavors to use 
psychology in education, in hygiene and therapeutics, and 
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in personnel management force us to think in terms of the 
unique individual. The Gestaltpsychologie is pointing out, 
upon the basis of experiment, that psychological data in- 
clude already-organized wholes, not merely discrete elements. 
The importance of this for the psychology of religion, I re- 
peat, is that whatever recognition is given to our own personal 
selves is bound to be reflected in our world-view. If psycholo- 
gy should give us a rounded, self-sufficient view of experience 
without any reference to, or dependence upon, personal selves, 
then the scientific view of religion would perforce be, to all 
intents and purposes, atheistic. 

The psychologist and the mystic never see eye to eye, the 
mystic asserting that he directly perceives spiritual realities, 
the psychologist asserting that the mystic’s psychology is 
faulty. In this controversy the psychologist has the better of 
the argument, but he rarely gets the better of the mystic him- 
self. There is something in the experience called religious that 
is self-supporting and self-perpetuating; it not only antedates 
analysis; it appears to defy it, or rather to include it in itself 
instead of being included in it. The explanation of this odd 
situation is this: When the mystic asserts that he has direct 
intuition of a particular fact, the psychologist can always 
trace the content of the mystic’s alleged intuition to particu- 
lar antecedents (usually antecedents having a considerable 
history and a considerable social push), and the psychical 
conditions under which such intuitions occur can be deter- 
mined and classified. Now, the mystic is simply without re- 
joinder in the presence of such specific evidence that his al- 
leged revelation has been caused by a multitude of ordinary 
conditions; yet he remains utterly convinced that the psy- 
chologist’s description of conditions does not get inside the 
core of experience. It seems to me that mysticism (as it has 
done, I believe, in the case of Rufus M. Jones) should frankly 
accept what psychology has to say about particular intuitions 
(which would make mysticism historical-minded and social- 
minded), but should then take the initiative by insisting that 
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psychology should clear up the ambiguities and almost scan- 
dalous leaks in its treatment of personal selves. Here is the 
crux of the problem of objectivity in the psychology of reli- 
gion; here, too, is the religious crux for the mystic, who only 
too often slurs the problems of the personal life by emotional 
indulgence in the ineffable. 

In an earlier paragraph I remarked that following the 
path of science in relation to religion brings us into a region 
of dimness, or at least of disagreement. How it happens to do 
so is now clear: Because religion is so intimately concerned 
with the personal life from which modern psychology has ab- 
stracted in the interest of method. Unless psychology be- 
comes more objective at this point we shall be justified in 
questioning whether interpretation of religion is a function 
of science at all. Even functional psychology has suffered 
from abstractions that parallel those of the older structural — 
analysis of mind. Rudimentary functions have been singled 
out, as the instincts of hunger and of sex, and declared to be 
the inclusive interpretation of religion. Or the responsiveness 
of individuals to their respective groups has been singled out 
as the final and adequate interpretative principle. Undoubt- 
edly such social interpretations approach objectivity, for they 
deal to some extent with real people. The line of further prog- 
ress appears to lead into such questions as what it is to have a 
uniquely individual experience that is yet a socially shared 
experience, what sorts of value are capable of permanence 
and of growth both individual and social, and how the nature 
of this individual-social experience and the discovered laws 
of valuation bear upon the inclusive question whether our 
values are merely incidental in our universe or whether they 
are fundamental. By this road science might conceivably con- 
tribute to the problem of the existence of God; yet the fact 
would remain that the last step of the mind is neither observa- 
tion nor analysis, but a position-taking which might very well 
be also an entering-in. 
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The scientific interpretation of religion must include an understanding of its 
origin, a differentiation from closely related activities, and a statement of its func- 
tion. The origin is still hypothetical, but clearly depends upon the efforts of groups 
to realize their deferred desires. Religion is distinguished from science, for science is 
instrumental, and from theology, which is a rationalized defense. The problem of 
the function of religion is the problem of the place of ideals in our social life and the 
place of the group efforts to communicate these ideals. 


From the point of view of the present writer the scientific 
interpretation of religion would involve an understanding of 
the origin of religion, the differentiation of religion from close- 
ly related forms of social activity including art, magic, science, 
theology, and myth, and, quite as important as these, the 
function of religion in the associated life of peoples. 

The problem of the origin of religion is still unsolved, as 
witness the many theories which flourish even in contempo- 
rary writings. It is not only because we are prone to identify 
religion with our own faith that we formulate its origin erro- 
neously, but also because the difficulty of being clear on the 
limitations of the concept renders the problem of origin most 
difficult. It seems defensible to assert that religious activity 
of some kind is universal in human societies, and the variant 
forms which this activity assumes and the differing stages of 
specific development furnish the only clues as to how it may 
have begun. If, however, religion be universal, it becomes 
necessary to admit that the forms it takes are protean. There 
is religion without literature, without worship, without sacred 
days, and without gods. Apparently there is no religion with- 
out ceremonies, and one formulation of the origin of religion 
would assume that in the social habits which we call folkways 
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certain collective activities have on occasion given rise to pe- 
culiar experiences out of which religion has developed. The 
origin of religion would therefore be in the collective effort to 
meet socially admitted needs and acquire collectively desired 
benefits. But the mere effort to meet the needs and acquire 
the benefits is not necessarily a religious activity. There must 
also occur some realization of the group wishes or ideals which 
when apprehended with clearness and made appealing form a 
religious experience. One must beware of particularistic ex- 
planations. There is unquestionably fear of ghosts in many 
societies and there is a collective effort to escape the dreaded 
activities of these inimical wraiths. But there is also hunger 
and the common desire for abundant game or schools of fish 
or seasonable rains or fruitful herds. And these have also 
given rise to ceremonies which have developed into religious 
rituals. Mention could be made of the ambitions of warrior 
tribes whose desire for victory collectively experienced has 
produced war dances and war rituals and, in some cases, liter- 
ally generated gods of war. 

Considerations such as these have given rise to the gener- 
alization that the origin of religion is to be sought in those 
forms of collective behavior where the wishes, ambitions, val- 
ues, or ideals of a group are defined and made vivid and ap- 
pealing. They perhaps never reach the stage of religion unless, 
being long deferred,they become idealized. One hardly wishes 
for what is present and one does not strive earnestly for that 
which can be soon obtained. It is the distant goal of collective 
desire which becomes the ideal. It is the far-off and almost 
unrealizable goal which is most indubitably religious. 

The problem of origin in religion is, however, not so im- 
portant as it might seem. Many of our predecessors have 
greatly erred in assuming that the nature of a social phenome- 
non is to be seen in its least developed expression. Religion in 
its origin is hard to differentiate from art and is often utterly 
confused with magic. If we consider the highest development 
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of religion we can better understand the embryonic forms of 
it. In modern society we can formulate the difference between 
religion and art, for art in some expressions is an end in itself 
quite dissociated from any moral values. The Venus of Milo 
is not a religious experience. The “Appassionata” of Beetho- 
ven is art, but not religion. One does not speak of Hamlet as 
a religious document. Worship, hymns, and cathedral rituals 
have artistic qualities, but they are religious in the narrow 
sense of the word because they have to do with the ultimate 
hopes and fears and longings of a people. 

Religion can likewise be distinguished from science, for sci- 
ence, strictly defined, is a method and technique applicable to 
the realization of ends and purposes, and in itself has no moral 
or spiritual significance. Physics, chemistry, and biology fur- 
nish tools and implements for the performance of whatever 
ends man may wish to pursue. Differentiated from science, 
religion denotes the acts of acquiring the ideal, of reinforcing 
it and redefining it. The scientific technique can be used in 
the service of the ideal, but that which is instrumental can 
without difficulty be set off from that which is final. 

Religion is even more easily distinguished from magic if 
we are willing to say that magic also is an effort to realize a 
purpose. There is, of course, black magic, such as witchcraft, 
which is antisocial and under the ban, but there is also white 
magic, whereby the sick are healed and rain is made to fall, 
which, while in the interest of social values, is best defined as 
the pathetic futility of an unscientific folk. 

Religion can be marked off from theology with even great- 
er ease. Theology is the rational formulation of the implica- 
tions of religious faith. Men speak of systematic theology and 
of other kinds, but perhaps all theology is systematic. Theol- 
ogy is the rationalization of one’s faith—the setting forth in 
detail of its implications. Religion, therefore, is more fluid 
than theology. It is literally in the mores, never rigidly fixed. 
It cannot be taught, but it can be experienced and communi- 
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cated. Those moments in our lives when the ideals of our peo- 
ple are made clear and vivid and beautiful to us and we be- 
come conscious of them and adopt them as our own are the 
high points of experience. These moments are not many com- 
pared with the number of our days, but they are crucial and 
memorable, and in the strength of this meat we can journey 
over many desert miles. 

Myth is a phenomenon more characteristic of preliterate 
life than of our own, but not always absent even now. It is 
very confusing and very inaccurate to identify myth and re- 
ligion, as the manner of some is, though doubtless they are 
usually associated in early stages. Myth is analogous to the- 
ology but not identical with it, for theology seems chiefly 
characteristic of conflict groups where fixed formulations are 
imposed in the interest of group solidarity. Primitive myths, 
so long as they remain unwritten, seem wholly to lack this 
function. There are myths of the origin of man and of the 
world; myths to explain sickness and suffering and death; 
and all shades of explanations to the more trivial aspects of 
nature and social life. But while theologies are required and 
the creed must be subscribed to, the myth is held freely and 
may freely be improved or even denied. Moreover, myths 
arise out of ceremonies and rituals, and the tendencies to form 
new ones can be studied by any field-working ethnologist. 

Myth and religion are often identified in primitive life, 
and indeed they lie very close together, but the essential dif- 
ference becomes plainer when myth evolves into theology and 
religion remains essentially the same. 

If we consider the function of religion it is necessary to 
refer again to the nature of the phenomenon. Religion is not 
a thing. It is not an entity. There is nothing that religion 
does. Religion does not restrain the instincts. Religion does 
not guide the life. Religion does not form the ideals. Religion 
is not a force. The word religion is useful and indeed neces- 
sary, but to speak accurately about it it would be necessary 
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to violate the idiom of our language and speak pedantically, 
for religion is one type of activity, one phase of behavior. Re- 
ligion is life, if such a phrase helps any, but the phrase is a bad 
one because it often seems to mean that all life is religion. 
Now if all life were religion we should not need both words. 
Religion is an abstract noun quite essential to use in our West- 
ern dialects, but we must be on our guard against the tenden- 
cy to hypostatize any such abstraction. When a boy has been 
instructed by his minister for the forty days of Lent, and hav- 
ing been brought into the cathedral with clean garments and 
a pure heart, and there, in company with his fellows, to the 
music of great hymns and the impressive words of solemnity 
and authority, is made to realize what the highest and best as- 
pirations of his people are, there is no difficulty in calling this 
experience unequivocally and uniquely religious. It is due to 
the interplay of many forces, the family, the community, the 
priest, the bishop, and the other children, not to omit the an- 
cient traditions of his people made audible in the ceremonies. 
These together may constitute a moment in the life of the boy 
which may be crucial for all his days. We call this experience 
religious, and this thing, which is really not a thing, we call re- 
ligion. During the Great War, when the foundations of our 
world were shaken and seemed insecure, when men gathered 
together to listen to stirring music and to hear orators de- 
scribe the perils which threatened our civilization and lead us 
to make high resolves and utter consecrations of ourselves, it 
is rigidly accurate to speak of such moments as religious. 
That experience was religion. 

The question of the function of religion therefore turns 
out to be the question of the place within social life of the 
formation of united attitudes concerning the highest and best 
that we can know and wish for. Churches mediate this, and 
mosques, synagogues, and temples, but the experience is not 
confined to the official institutions. This does not mean that 
Rotary clubs and real estate boosters are necessarily religious. 
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It is perhaps not impossible, but decidedly improbable, that 
they ever are. The phenomena here indicated are clearly 
typified in the experiences of members of a social movement. 
The writer was present at a meeting of pacifist women gath- 
ered from nearly all the countries of the world where the 
ideals of a better world were presented by speakers in several 
languages, where the vision of what might be was presented 
with such consummate fervor as to thrill the coldest and most 
hardened auditor. It is impossible to deny the word religious 
to such an experience. There was nothing of program and no 
effort at the moment to realize any end. It was not scientific 
nor magical nor, in the narrower sense, rational. It was rather 
one of those rare moments when a new vision of what the 
world might be swam into our ken, filling and thrilling us with 
a new sense of a far-off goal whose attainment would be worth 
any effort. 

Religion, from this point of view, would seem to be a 
necessity for any society, for a society can hardly be defined 
without assuming the power of continued existence and con- 
sistent action. And if a society is to act consistently and live 
continuously there must be goals of action, ideals and pur- 
poses toward which they direct their efforts. The attempt to 
realize these ideals we may call technique. It may be scien- 
tific, it may be magical, it may be mere common sense and 
routine. It may involve cleverness and skill, but the effort to 
realize the ideals is not religious in the strict sense. Narrowly 
defined, and we are attempting here to make a very narrow 
definition, the religious experience is best described as the ex- 
perience of the ideal, the realization of the values which come 
in an exalted emotional moment that makes us one with our 
kind, at least with the best of our kind, who might include the 
whole ofthem. _ 

The separation of wish and act has been rigorously made. 
Unfortunately this is too often accurate. Whole theories of 
moral life have been built upon this separation. Kant was so 
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certain of it that he felt it necessary to neglect entirely the 
content of the moral life and fasten all his attention upon the 
motive and purpose. ‘The good will alone is good.” To him the 
motive was the jewel shining like a star with its own light. 
Mill was so sure of this separation that he found it necessary 
to neglect entirely the motive, fastening his attention upon 
the overt act. “That is good which results well; that is evil 
which turns out bad.” Show him an evil deed proceeding from 
a good motive and he would prefer a deed which turned out 
well proceeding from a bad motive. Both Kant and Mill 
were, of course, wrong. The motive is after all a part of the 
act.: The overt act is in reality the fruition of the motive. A 
motive without consequences is a day dream. An action with- 
out motive is a mere accident. From the point of view of a de- 
veloped and adequate life the separation is a defect, if not a 
tragedy. 

If the religious experience be described as the formation 
of our ideals, and if the realizing of these ideals be attempted 
in the spirit which keeps in mind the meaning of all the life, 
then the religious quality may in some sense apply even to 
our routine existence. That it should do so may be admitted. 
That it does usually happen thus is, I am forced to say, an 
exaggeration. The ideal man living an ideal life in an ideal 
world would perform every act, even the most trivial, with at 
least an overtone of consciousness of its meaning for time and 
eternity. But the common man living in this world dissociates 
and makes cleavages. It is for this reason, taking the world as 
it is and not as it might be, that we must define religion as in- 
volving the one aspect which we have described. 

The function of religious experience is therefore to give us 
our ideals. Yet the necessities of grammar make it impossible 
to admit even this statement. Better it would be to say that in 
our highest and best moments we do form our ideals, and in 
these moments life is clearly religious. 














WHAT CONSTITUTES A SCIENTIFIC INTRE- 
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Scientific method must eliminate bias and view facts objectively. In the scien- 
tific study of religion we must avoid the bias due to apologetic or philosophical in- 
terests, to a primary concern with schematic interpretation, and to cultural preju- 
dice. A second task is a correct definition of religion in order to know how best it 
can be studied. A third task is the proper correlation of the social and psychological 
sciences in the interpretation of the milieu out of which a given religion grows. 





In this field of materials, scientific method is the means of 
attaining a descriptive interpretation of the beginning and 
historical development of religions. The phrase “descriptive 
interpretation” assumes that adequate description is inter- 
pretation. The adequacy depends upon knowledge of facts, 
availability of facts, and ability to discover their interrela- 
tions. Facts are fundamental. They are said to be stubborn 
things but no fact is as hard as a human head obsessed with a 
theory. Facts may be faked, colored, snubbed, misused, or 
evaporated. Method is needed to avoid such casualties, to let 
the facts lead, and to compel patient silence where their lead- 
ing fails. The attainment of scientific method in the study of 
religions involves at least three things—escape from the ever 
present danger of subjectivity or personal bias, an under- 
standing of the nature of religion, and ability to use the meth- 
ods of the special sciences where these methods are essential 
for securing and interpreting the materials of the various 
phases of religion. 

The first requirement seems naive. That scientific study 
of religions should be free from bias might be taken as axi- 
omatic were it not for the fact that so many forms of bias 
still dog the footsteps of the historian. Some have argued that 
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scientific objectivity is impossible in the realm of religion, not 
only because of the nature of the materials but because of the 
emotions involved. Certainly it is more difficult—the sirens 
sing from every headland. Yet there is a difference between 
the student of religions and the religious man. As religious 
man one is a participant, as scientific historian one seeks to 
understand. This implies sympathy but demands critical ob- 
jectivity and a deliberately won impartiality. Bias is rarely 
deliberate. Often it is the result of personal experience, of 
special emphasis or special training and is consequently more 
subtle. Merely to list some of the forms our biases have taken 
in the last generation gives warning of the danger. 

The apologetic bias is perhaps the most glaring. To write 
history of religions as a way of demonstrating the superiority 
or finality of one’s own religion, or to make one’s own religion 
the norm by which other religions are to be measured, seems 
to us poor history when it is done by a Moslem or a Hindu. 
Yet only a small percentage of those written in the Christian 
West escape this bias. Works are called comparative religion 
or history of religions which are really Christian apologetics. 
It seems to be very difficult for most writers to avoid the un- 
conscious influence flowing from the assumption of the supe- 
riority of some form of Christianity. Akin to this and as far- 
ranging is the bias arising from the presupposition of super- 
natural revelation. Most religions claim it; it is claimed for 
the rishis of the ancient Vedic Aryans and for Baha Ullah of 
yesterday. Among conflicting revelations and sacred scrip- 
tures one committed to a special supernatural revelation may 
find it difficult to deal objectively with the many claims: 
the true revelation is too easily located. History becomes once 
more apologetics. 

Another form of bias results from a definition of religion 
in such a way as to rob religions of their rich individuality. 
When the definition takes the form of an essence of religion 
or the fundamentals of religion, religions as they really are 
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for the participants may not appear at all. Every religion has 
its own peculiar individuality and its own changing historical 
emphases—the essence of religion is a pure abstraction. There 
is no such thing as religion except as a mode of behavior of a 
particular group of people with their own peculiar problems 
at a specified time and place. The philosopher more frequent- 
ly than the historian has yielded to this bias. 

The anthropologists and sociologists in their interpreta- 
tions of early religions have specialized in another form. 
Caught by the lure of the Darwinian evolutionary doctrine 
they carried it over into the social and religious realm. As- 
suming a unilinear law of religious evolution, the materials of 
religion were forced to fall into the chosen formula of the 
theorist. While it lasted, this bias produced histories of re- 
ligion which greatly distorted or even destroyed the individ- 
uality of religions. A saner anthropology and sociology have 
discarded it. 

Of considerable importance in coloring interpretation is 
the psychological fallacy, the reading into data of meanings 
they would have for the observer though they may have, in 
fact, an entirely different emotional and ideological signifi- 
cance for the participants. A pattern is thus imposed upon the 
alien religion. Similar violence is often done by the specialist 
in some branch of the social or religious sciences through ex- 
alting the tools and methods of his own specialty to the 
neglect of other methods and of materials lying outside his 
scope. The classical illustration of this is the effort of the 
philologists of a half-century ago to interpret Indo-European 
religion. They escaped the conflict of interpretations and con- 
fusion of results only by appeal to other sciences. Specialists 
in scriptural exegesis have hoped to interpret religions from 
the study of texts,-one recent writer on world-religions making 
the amazing claim that the true form of a religion ought to be 
found from a study of the scriptures. Specialists in crowd 
psychology and in Freudian psychology are now interpreting 
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religions in terms of the peculiar formulas of their schools. 
But religions are too complex to be caught in the net of the 
specialist. 

Finally, there is the unconscious bias of the cultural mi- 
lieu. This is the most difficult of all to escape. Attitudes and 
ideas are woven into the very texture of our minds. The West- 
ern world has had religion so long identified with certain be- 
liefs regarding the supernatural that the thought forms of 
other religions assume a disproportionate place in our study 
of them. A religion that is not interested in God or has aban- 
doned a personal God may be set aside as a philosophy or as 
a system of social ethics or a “mind-cure” and denied the 
name of religion. To identify religion with the theological 
phase of it is to miss completely its deepest vital significance. 
Yet the consistent pressure of our Western cultural milieu is 
in that direction. 

This brief list does not exhaust the biases which lie in wait 
for the student of religions. It may be enough to justify the 
statement that the first requisite of scientific method is an 
austere objectivity, and to indicate the difficulty of attaining 
it. Scientific method is not possible so long as bias is unrecog- 
nized. The first step for the student of religions is to analyze 
his own personal prejudices, presuppositions, and wishes and 
to list them among his facts. A bias recognized is a bias ster- 
ilized. 

A second and more important requirement of scientific 
method is an understanding of the nature of religion. Physics, 
biology, economics, politics, all the physical and social sci- 
ences, are able to define the object of their study. Who can 
define religion to the satisfaction of his fellow-workers in 
the field? There are thousands of definitions. It is inevitable 
that the choice of definition will make a difference in the his- 
tory. It will influence the selection of materials. It may so 
separate them from the context of situation as to falsify or 
distort interpretation. If religion be taken as relation to the 
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supernatural world, it will seem, especially in the revelation 
religions, to belong to a realm above the thick turmoil of 
everyday life, and its history may be a history of theology. 
The last few decades have shown, however, that even theolo- 
gies take their form from social situations and change with 
social problems and the development of social ideals. There 
has been a growing insistence that religion is a function of 
social life and that social values are central to it. This has led 
to a new evaluation of a third factor, the technique for guar- 
anteeing and securing these values involving all methods from 
magical rites to elaborate ecclesiastical institutions. There 
are then three phases of religion—a socially approved group 
of practical and ideal values, a social technique for attaining 
them, and an understanding of and social relationship with 
the extra-human powers involved. The basic thing is a so- 
ciety of human beings in search of a completely satisfying life. 
Religion lies in that quest. Theologies, rites, institutions, 
ideals are transient and changing embodiments of it. Conse- 
quently the history of religion is inextricably interwoven with 
the history of society. The history of any religion involves a 
knowledge of the society in all its changing phases—the social 
organization, the geographic environment, problem situations, 
the points of stress, new interests, new practical technique, 
new knowledge of the world, external contacts, penetrations 
of other cultures, economic and political changes. The change 
in thinking because of new knowledge, the change in the 
methods of acquiring values because of the achievement of a 
more practical science, the change in ideals because of ad- 
vance in culture are all vital elements in the change of re- 
ligion. If religion be taken, then, in this sense as a way of 
living, a group way of winning a completely full and satisfy- 
ing life, the history of religion demands the co-operation of 
all the sciences which deal with the behavior of man in society. 

This leads to the third requirement of scientific method— 
such use of the methods of other special sciences as the mate- 
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rials and problems may require. It points to a closer integra- 
tion and co-operation of the social sciences. To tell the story 
of a single religion may require the help of methods and ma- 
terials of a score of sciences. No science walks securely yet 
in the dim area of prehistory. Theoretically the religion of 
early man was an adjustment made by human groups to some 
particular geographic environment in order to live as well as 
possible. Theoretically again, a knowledge of the geographic 
environment including climate, soil, food sources, topography, 
dangerous animals, and nature dangers, knowledge of the 
basic needs of human groups, of primitive psychology and 
social psychology should be able to guide to an interpretative 
arrangement of the materials of that early religion. Where 
groups have lived for long periods in a fixed environment 
much of the religious data is thus simply illuminated. Unfor- 
tunately, however. all races of men and all primitive religions 
are very old. All races have moved and met many changing 
environments in their long history. To trace these migrations 
there are needed, in addition to geography which may show 
the possible routes and strategic stopping-points, physical 
anthropology to follow a racial stock, ethnology to separate 
the types and layers of culture and to allocate the culture ma- 
terials in chronological order and trace the areas of spread and 
mixture. There is needed also comparative linguistics with 
its now chastened and cautious method to help in tracing the 
sources of common materials, to aid in determining the rela- 
tion of race to language and language to culture. As a sub- 
sidiary help the new comparative mythology using the checks 
of the methods of linguistics and ethnology may separate the 
divergent developments of common materials and identify 
the original sources. 

In the realm of the culture religions, and all culture re- 
ligions have deeper roots in prehistory, the materials become 
more abundant, the path is better lighted but the web of rela- 
tions becomes more complex. The story of all religions is a 
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story of ever increasing complexification. Archaeology now 
aids with materials. Ethnology and social psychology are of 
increasing importance. With the accumulation of documen- 
tary materials the classical-historical method becomes avail- 
able and textual and historical criticism add their contribu- 
tion. The history of religion is wrapped up with the history of 
law, of art, of institutions, of politics, of economic organiza- 
tion, and of science. The materials of all these fields are indis- 
pensable to it. The student of religions is therefore constantly 
dependent upon the success of these fields of research in at- 
taining methods adequate for the interpretation and relating 
of materials. In all departments the comparative method 
plays a part—a different part with the specialized checks and 
rules appropriate to each class of materials. Its use in philol- 
ogy is different from its use in ethnology and still again very 
greatly different when the materials are those of psychology 
and sociology. Many methods, many sciences, ever accumu- 
lating masses of interrelated data, all are important, even 
imperative, for an adequate scientific treatment of religions. 
Not more than a decade ago men were ready to write a history 
of all the religions of the world. It now seems a daring under- 
taking to write the history of a single religion. Perhaps the 
future histories of religion will be works of collaboration done 
by a group of scholars, specialists in the methods and mate- 
rials of the various sciences involved. 








WHAT CONSTITUTES A SCIENTIFIC INTER- 
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In the case of religion the very data to be observed and classified are experiences 
of persons. Hence valuations are inextricably intermingled with facts. It is the prov- 
ince of science to describe, but not to evaluate. Any science needs philosophy to com- 
plete the interpretation. Science is inevitably abstract; but it is unscientific to select 
one particular generalization as an all-inclusive principle of explanation. The science 
of religion is in danger of falling into methodological dogmatism through the exclu- 
sive use of a psychological method which is uncritically extended into metaphysics. 
Genuine science should be catholic, and pave the way for fruitful philosophical inter- 
pretation. 


There are three phases of the attitude of thought toward 
religion: (1) the production of religious experience, (2) the 
scientific description of that experience, and (3) the ‘philo- 
sophical interpretation both of experience and of science. The 
work of philosophic thought returns upon experience, redi- 
recting, enriching, or impoverishing it. There is an endless 
cycle. No single phase of the cycle has the prerogative to halt 
its movement. Experience, science, and philosophy, each has 
been right in asserting its importance, but wrong in holding 
that its claim was final. 

The interrelations of experience, science, and philosophy 
are never negligible. Physics enables us to control and en- 
large our experience and to reinterpret our philosophy, and 
so do all the sciences. Of none is this more true than of the 
science of religion. Indeed, it is more intimately related to 
experience than are the physical sciences. The data of physics 
are literally data, objects given alike to all, in so far as objects 
can be merely given to active minds. But the student of re- 
ligion is not facing a world that is merely given. Religion con- 
sists of facta and acta rather than of data—of deeds and acts 
rather than of things given. One may say that the past of 
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religion is a datum. But the very meaning of the past of re- 
ligion is often transformed by later events, as is evidenced 
by the constant reinterpretations of the person and work of 
Buddha and of Jesus. Religion is always in the making, as the 
physical world is not. Further, no matter how much physics 
studies or controls nature, nature will remain. But the same 
is not true of the relation between the science of religion and 
its subject matter, religious experience. If all human beings 
were to devote themselves exclusively to a study of the sci- 
ence of religion there would be only scientific experience; no 
more religious experience. Physical energy will be conserved, 
come what may; religious values must be increased or they 
will disappear. 

The interrelations, therefore, between experience, science, 
and philosophy, are unusually close in the case of religion. 
The facts accessible to the thinker are more obviously depen- 
dent on, and colored by, his subjective experience and lead to 
more alterations of experience in the field of religion than in 
any of the natural sciences. The difficulty of maintaining a 
truly scientific spirit is correspondingly greater. 


I 


If we are to contribute anything toward an answer to the 
question, What constitutes a scientific study of religion? we 
should try to come to some understanding of what we mean 
by science and its relations to philosophy and experience. I 
propose the following brief definition: science is the attempt 
to formulate the characteristic laws of some selected domain 
of experience. By “formulate laws” is meant to describe, but 
not to evaluate. Even when the subject matter of a science 
consists of value experience, its task remains clean-cut. It is 
to describe. If science renounces this task, as some would 
have her do, then a new discipline must take it up. We must 
know what our value experiences are before we can undertake 
to tell what they are “truly” worth. The word “characteristic” 
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in the definition implies that the objects in the selected do- 
main are to be allowed to speak for themselves. Their laws 
are to be sought without bias derived from the study of other 
types of experience. The conscious attitudes of religious ex- 
perience, for instance, are not to be studied merely from the 
standpoint of the results of biology. The words “some se- 
lected domain of experience” serve to differentiate the sub- 
ject matter of science from that of philosophy. Any science 
deals with a part of experience; philosophy tries to take all 
experience into account and to interpret the relations of all 
special fields to experience as a whole. 

The philosophy of religion should, therefore, be more clear- 
ly differentiated from Religionswissenschaft than is some- 
times the case. The science of religion is phenomenology 
merely. It consists of the history, the psychology, and the 
sociology of religion. But a complete and perfect phenome- 
nology is not a philosophy of religion. A philosophy of reli- 
gion will include the facts of phenomenology, but it will inter- 
pret the relation of these facts to our picture of the world as a 
whole. In particular it will evaluate the valuations which 
science has described. Indeed, how can one evaluate, i.e., as- 
sign “true” value to, any experience without philosophical 
presuppositions? How can one venture a hypothesis about 
what truly ought to be or what is truly valuable without tak- 
ing into account all that we know about the meaning of expe- 


rience as a whole? 
II 


The scientific study of the phenomena of the religious, 
as of any other domain, must be consciously and severely ab- 
stract. Without abstraction no science and no thought of any 
kind is possible. If experience be left unanalyzed, as it comes, 
we have a mere chaos before us. The solid whole of experi- 
ence has to be broken up into its elements and the dumb mys- 
tery of the whole has to be made articulate in distinct and 
well-defined problems. Only then does scientific thought 
arise. Scientific observation itself implies abstraction both 
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in the selection of objects to be observed and in the exclusion 
of all that is irrelevant. Scientific thought moves from de- 
scription and classification to higher stages of abstraction and 
culminates in the generalizations that we call laws. These 
generalizations are abstract in the further sense that they are 
hypothetical.‘ No generalization can be regarded as uncondi- 
tionally true. Nor could any generalization be completely 
verified by any number of experiments. What Jevons called 
perfect induction, the enumeration of all instances, is impos- 
sible in most cases of any importance; and even if it were pos- 
sible the knowledge that the induction was perfect would re- 
main hypothetical unless the entire universe, including all 
possible instances, were known. 

Hence not generalizations only, but also the very proc- 
esses of verification, are abstract. They move in a restricted 
universe of discourse and are subject to revision and correc- 
tion in the light of fuller knowledge. The fulfilment of a pre- 
diction is said to verify it. Yet nothing is more evident than 
the fact that predictions based on false principles may be ful- 
filled. The ultra-fundamentalist jargon of a fanatic may be 
verified by a “conversion,” yet the whole process be abstract 
and invalid. C. D. Burns has recently said that ‘‘abstraction 
is logical forgetfulness or the art of forgetting; and it is not 
misleading unless you forget that you have forgotten.’” None 
need this maxim more than those who are trying to under- 
stand religion. Science, with its tendency to a sometimes 
smug departmentalization, forgets too easily that it is ab- 
stract; philosophy too facilely remembers that it is not. A 
sound scientific study of religion will be an abstract descrip- 
tion of religious experience, without evaluation or philosophi- 
cal interpretation. Such a science will have no right to intro- 
duce surreptitious evaluations of any sort whatever, even 
though it be engaged in describing value experiences. On the 


* See the illuminating monograph by Esther Crane, The Place of the Hypothesis 
in Logic (University of Chicago Press, 1923). 
*C. D. Burns, The Contact between Minds (London: Macmillan, 1923), p. 3. 
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other hand, a philosophy of religion which seeks to arrive at 
a final synthesis without full consideration of the results of 
science is mere romantic imagination. It is not using, but 
abusing, the method of hypothesis. 


III 

It is essential to sound scientific method that science 
should use the widest possible range of fruitful abstractions. 
This principle appears to violate the lex parsimoniae and Oc- 
cam’s razor. Science exhibits a desire for the simplest possible 
explanation. Theories which “reduce” religion to behavior or 
to social relations have their logical justification in this praise- 
worthy desire. It has been said that the outcome of the his- 
tory of religion is that “‘man as religious was found to be sim- 
ply man behaving in a certain social way.’ Social behavior 
indeed exhibits religious traits which are worthy of most care- 
ful study. But when man as religious is said to be “simply” 
man behaving socially, the scientist may be said to have cut 
his fingers on Occam’s razor. The principle entia non multipli- 
canda praeter necessitatem is to be taken in connection with 
the equally important principle entia non temere minuenda. 
This latter principle, that entities must not be rashly dimin- 
ished, the science of religion is in danger of violating. 

The science of religion in the United States may be said to 
have fallen prey to a methodological dogmatism. The diffi- 
culty is not so much that unscientific methods are used as that 
some particular scientific method is advocated in a partisan, 
and therefore essentially unscientific, spirit. Some behavior- 
ists, for instance, flatly reject all use of introspection, ridicule 
self-psychology as “unscientific,” and regard behaviorism as 
the only genuine scientific method. Now there is no doubt 
that a study of religious behavior is necessary to a complete 
science of religion. But when behaviorism is made the sole 
method and behavior the sole subject matter of a science of 
religion, legitimate scientific method becomes scientific pro- 


* A. E. Haydon, Journal of Religion, VI (1926), p. 36 
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vincialism. This procedure closes the mind of the investigator 
to a study of the inner life of religion. Prayer, devotion, wor- 
ship, and mystical experience are not behavior in the biologi- 
cal sense, and a study of their effects on behavior leaves unex- 
plained their nature as conscious experiences. 

Again, a purely introspective method would be equally 
inadequate. Many workers in the psychology of religion have 
made much of questionnaires (Hall, Starbuck, Coe, Pratt) ; 
others have largely confined themselves to description of the 
inner life of mystics (James, Underhill, von Hiigel). Study 
of such introspective data is necessary to a complete science 
of religion. None but a methodological dogmatist would be- 
lieve that the fact that these data are communicated by or- 
gans of speech impairs their standing as genuine reports of 
inner experiences. And none but a methodological dogmatist 
would rely entirely on such data. 

Similarly, the sociological method (Durkheim, King, 
Ames, etc.) is regarded by many as die Alleinseligmachende. 
Religion, advocates of this method point out, is essentially a 
social fact, born in a social milieu, changing with environmen- 
tal changes, bound up with the interests and the fortunes of 
group life. It is unquestionably one of the most valuable 
methods of the science of religion. But valuable as it is, its 
value is largely lost when it is made the sole method. Here, as 
everywhere, partisanship is the foe of the truly scientific 
spirit. Religion, it is true, is “social.” But so is every other 
experience of man. Now, a factor common to all experience 
cannot be a distinctive explanation of any particular experi- 
ence. If all experience is social, there is little point in the re- 
mark that religion is social. Moreover, study of religion as a 
social fact needs to be supplemented by a study of it as indi- 
vidual experience. — 

Since we always start from our own immediate self-expe- 
rience, no science of religion would be complete that did not 
consider religion as the experience of persons. The attitudes 
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of individuals, psychological types, the contributions made by 
great religious personalities, the relations of individual to so- 
ciety—all these are data which a catholic science of religion 
must take into account. Sociological method must be supple- 
mented by personalistic method (Pratt, Strickland, Hocking, 
etc.). This method has an inalienable right in the common- 
wealth of science. But if it regard itself as the only proper 
method it turns into scientific dogmatism, which is no better 
when “I” practice it than when “‘you” do. 

A truly scientific spirit, then, will select the widest possi- 
ble range of fruitful abstractions and will welcome every 
legitimate method. It will love all truth too much to become a 
mere partisan of any one approach to truth. The science of 
religion, in the eulogistic sense, is not behavioristic, or intro- 
spectionist, or sociological, or personalistic: it is the co-opera- 
tive outcome of all methods. The defect of a book like J. H. 
Leuba’s The Psychology of Religious Mysticism is not that it 
contains erroneous psychology, but rather that its methodo- 
logical dogmatism leads the author to restrict himself to the 
results of a single method. 

IV 


To practice the principles just outlined the science of reli- 
gion should be both structural and functional, both analytic 
and synoptic. The structural-analytic method will seek for 
elements and causal relations; the functional-synoptic method 
will consider the ends which religious experience is realizing, 
the values and meanings given in its processes. Each method 
easily goes to extremes. An atomistic history, psychology, or 
sociology is a splendid illustration of abstraction which has 
forgotten that it has forgotten. Yet to ignore the necessity of 
analysis is to abandon clear thought for mere romanticism. 
But functional method is of at least equal importance with 
analytic. Religion is the movement of minds in interaction 
with environment, and the entire range and direction of that 
movement needs to be included in the purview of a genuine 
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science of religion. The functionalist is, however, in danger 
of exalting his method too highly. Like J. R. Angell, in his 
article in the Decennial Publications of the University of 
Chicago, he may come to regard functionalism as identical 
with philosophy. But, even though functional method ob- 
serves ends, values, and meanings, its business as science is 
only to describe. It tells what the value-claims of religion are, 
but it does not ask whether these claims are justified. It de- 
scribes the social and individual meanings which religion 
asserts, but it does not inquire whether these meanings are 
“true.” If it should assert its right to be normative it would 
make metaphysical pretensions. One of the regrettable phe- 
nomena of the present is the fact that so much unacknowl- 
edged metaphysics appears in the garb of science. 


V 


It may be said that the view of scientific method here pre- 
sented is mere eclecticism. But this would be a misunder- 
standing. Not scientific eclecticism, but scientific catholicity, 
is what we need. Each method should be true to itself and be 
worked as far as possible; but each method should heartily 
acknowledge the rights of all other legitimate methods. The 
relations between behaviorists and self-psychologists, for ex- 
ample, should not be the intolerant and even ignorant ones 
which have sometimes existed hitherto. 

But even scientific catholicity does not complete the 
mind’s task in understanding religion. Nothing, it is true, can 
give us absolutely complete knowledge. In the cycle experi- 
ence-science-philosophy there is a perpetual motion, to which 
philosophy makes a unique contribution. Science to the end 
remains abstract and descriptive.* Philosophy tries to relate 
the abstractions of science to each other in a concrete view of 
the whole, and to evaluate the facts described by the sciences. 


*The failure of science to solve problems of value is well stated in the instal- 
ment of “My Apprenticeship,” by Mrs. Beatrice Webb, published in the Survey 
Graphic for January, 1926. 
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When the mind asks the question, What is the meaning 
and value of life as a whole? it acquires no pontifical powers. 
Philosophy is liable to error, as is science. Philosophical error 
is more difficult to detect, philosophical truth to verify, than 
are scientific error and truth. But nothing short of the failure 
of curiosity about the worth of life and a refusal to think can 
silence philosophic questionings. Every philosophic proposi- 
tion, like every scientific, is indeed a hypothesis. A perfect 
philosophy of religion presupposes a perfect science; a per- 
fect science presupposes a perfect experience; a perfect expe- 
rience presupposes a perfect philosophy; and so on. All hu- 
man endeavor is relative; none is final. But in the forward 
movement of life the philosophic view of the whole is as neces- 
sary to sane control of experience as is the scientific view of 
the parts. Between the hypotheses of experience, science, 
and philosophy there should be a fruitful and conscious inter- 
action. 


We may summarize the intent of this paper by saying that 
scientific method in the study of religion is, like all scientific 
method, abstract and descriptive. It should aim, by as fruit- 
ful a variety of procedures as possible, to discover the struc- 
tures and functions characteristic of religious experience. It 
should seek to abolish the methodological dogmatism which 
mars the work of many contemporary investigators, and 
should cultivate scientific catholicity. Finally, it should ac- 
knowledge more frankly than it has done, the necessary inter- 
relations of the cycle experience-science-philosophy. A grow- 
ing philosophy is necessary to the interpretation and evalua- 
tion of the facts of experience and the results of scientific 
investigation. 
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The following questions are here discussed : 

What was the heritage of the nineteenth century for the student of early 
Christian history ? 

What interests dominated research at the opening of the century? 

What progress has been made along new lines of investigation? 

What technique is necessary in order to insure further advance? 





I 


Altogether a valuable heritage, literary and historical, 
was left to the student of Christian origins by the nineteenth 
century. On the literary side the scientific criticism of the 
New Testament through a hundred years had transformed it 
from an infallible textbook for Christian theology into the one 
important source book for the study of early Christian his- 
tory. All of this research, lavished without stint on New Tes- 
tament documents, enabled the student to make his way back 
to the time when there was no New Testament canon and 
Christianity was experiencing its vigorous initial growth. The 
records of this period were restored for him in approximately 
their original form and he learned to interpret them with the 
idiom and vocabulary of the authors themselves. Also, by a 
scientific analysis of composite documents, he could go back 
of the records themselves and so glimpse antecedent memo- 
randa of Christianity’s growth. In these various ways the his- 
torical student found the New Testament suited to his pur- 
pose of reconstructing the story of Christianity’s beginnings. 

For the history of Christianity in post-apostolic times 
source materials were also made available during the nine- 
teenth century. Critical editions of original texts were issued: 
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the corpus of Latin Fathers from Vienna and the Greek cor- 
pus from Leipzig. In the Ante-Nicene Fathers a measurably 
complete collection of translations covering the entire period 
was placed at the disposal of English readers. The end of the 
last century was also the great period for writing the literary 
history of early Christianity. Harnack, Kriiger, and Crutt- 
well published encyclopedic works that have been supple- 
mented but not supplanted. So far as literary equipment was 
concerned, therefore, the historian of early Christianity could 
start the new century with ample materials for purposes of 
documentation. 

From a broadly historical standpoint the great contribu- 
tion of the nineteenth century to the reconstruction of primi- 
tive Christian history was its emphasis on the fact of develop- 
ment in the initial stages of the new movement. The idea of 
evolution so completely dominated philosophical thought and 
scientific experimentation through the last half of the nine- 
teenth century that the student of history had to reckon with 
it. Investigation showed that the story of mankind lent itself 
readily to developmental interpretation. 

Religious thinkers were very tardy in applying this idea 
to the history of the Christian movement. Orthodoxy, Cath- 
olic and Protestant alike, stood for a static conception of the 
Christian religion as a guantum of divine revelation. Yet a 
little less than a hundred years ago Cardinal Newman some- 
what unwillingly admitted that the historical expression of 
Christianity had been humanly conditioned. Seventy-five 
years later the Catholic Modernists were ready to abandon 
their traditional conception of the Christian religion as a per- 
fect robe that needed only to be further unfolded, and substi- 
tuted for it the vital conception of a constantly expanding 
social organism. 

On the Protestant side the Tiibingen school of interpreters 
gave stimulus to historical study by depicting the earliest de- 
velopment in Christianity as a conflict between Petrine par- 
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ticularism and Pauline universalism—a conflict that gradual- 
ly resolved itself into the synthesis of the ancient Catholic 
Church. Harnack, in Das Wesen des Christentums, published 
in 1900, fairly represented the position of liberal thought in 
this regard at the beginning of our era. He differentiated care- 
fully between historical and essential Christianity, and, while 
affirming that the latter was immutable, he pronounced his- 
torical Christianity to be a real growth, subject to constant 
change and development. Thus, although it is not possible to 
find in the preceding hundred years a consistent and thorough- 
going application of the developmental principle to early 
Christian history, yet even the partial utilization of this idea 
was sufficient to add zest to historical inquiry at the opening 
of our quarter-century. 
II 


The years around 1900 saw the production of several com- 
prehensive and valuable histories of early Christianity by 
competent scholars, German, English, and American.* The 
more considerable of these have continued in use through the 
last twenty-five years and are still cited as standard reference 
books. These volumes constitute an unmistakable index to 
the problems which engrossed the minds of critical scholars 
twenty-five years ago. When put to the test they reveal two 
outstanding interests: the doctrinal prepossession native to 
Protestantism, and the literary predilection so highly devel- 
oped at the end of the nineteenth century. Their emphasis is 
on dogma and documents. 

In English no history of early Christianity has yet super- 


* Vernon Bartlet, The Apostolic Age: Its Life, Doctrine, Worship, and Polity 
(New York, 1889); A. C. McGiffert, A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age 
(New York, 1899"); O. Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum, seine Schriften und Lehren 
(Berlin, 1902”), translated by W. Montgomery, Primitive Christianity (New York, 
1906-10) ; C. Weizsiicker, Das apostolische Zeitalter der christlichen Kirche (Tiibin- 
gen, 1901"), translated by James Millar, The Apostolic Age in the Christian Church 
(New York, 1899°); P. Wernle, Die Anfdnge unserer Religion (Tiibingen, 1900), 
translated by G. A. Bienemann, The Beginnings of Christianity (New York, 1903). 
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seded McGiffert’s Apostolic Age. Yet the volume throughout 
reveals the limitations of the literary approach. President 
McGiffert himself was the first to admit that his history con- 
tained much material properly belonging “within the province 
of special works upon New Testament literature, exegesis, or 
theology.’” It is instructive to observe that a recent manual 
on New Testament introduction makes particular reference 
to the Apostolic Age because it “deals fully and helpfully with 
the books of the New Testament in relation to . . . . the de- 
velopment of Christian thought.’” 

Furthermore, it is noteworthy that the pages of McGiffert 
are largely barren of consideration for the immediate social 
environment of early Christianity. In accounting for the ori- 
gin of the Christian religion less than ten pages are devoted to 
Judaism, and these, for the most part, are occupied with a dis- 
cussion of the utterly simple theology of the Jewish people. 
The life of the Graeco-Roman world is not noticed at all, save 
in another ten pages that serve as an introduction to Paul’s 
missionary activity. With these slight exceptions early Chris- 
tianity is treated by itself alone, as if it could be fully under- 
stood in isolation. 

Of German works at the turn of the centuries Wernle’s 
Die Anfinge unserer Religion may be taken as typical. Sig- 
nificantly, the materials of these two volumes were originally 
delivered as lectures on New Testament theology at the Uni- 
versity of Basel. The doctrinal coloration of the work is quite 
as distinct as the literary emphasis in McGiffert’s history. 

Wernle’s conception of early Christian history was sim- 
plicity itself: a creative half-century, dominated by Jesus 
and Paul, during which the essence of true religion. was in- 
serted into the world of men, then an anonymous century of 
ecclesiastical organization, during which the pure essence of 


* The Apostolic Age, p. vii. 

*E. J. Goodspeed, The Story of the New Testament (Chicago, 1916), p. 147. 
Precisely the same affirmation might be made of certain very recent histories, e.g., 
Scott’s The First Age of Christianity (New York, 1926). 
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Christianity suffered decadence. The author’s initial endeav- 
or was to determine the content of essential Christianity 
from the gospel records of Jesus’ life and teaching. While ad- 
mitting that the Christian religion arose amid definite histori- 
cal circumstances, Wernle insisted that these conditions were 
but ephemeral in character. Accordingly, he hastened to strip 
off the husk of mere history in order to get at the permanent 
substance of Christ’s gospel. 

In his second volume he traced the fortunes of the Chris- 
tian faith during the succeeding century, when ecclesiastical 
organization was developed to take the place of individual 
leadership. He saw Christian theology as the outcome of the 
struggle of the church with non-Christian beliefs and prac- 
tices; with Jewish ethics and apologetics and apocalyptic on 
the one side, and with Hellenistic mysteries and philosophy 
on the other. Thus Wernle gave depreciatory recognition to 
certain religious factors contiguous to early Christianity. Ac- 
cording to his view, Judaism in the first century served as a 
part of the providential preparation of the world for the ap- 
pearance of Christianity, and in the second century both 
Judaism and Hellenism operated to corrupt the pure stream 
of the original Christian gospel. 


III 


It was already clear at the beginning of our quarter-cen- 
tury that this policy of ignoring or slighting the Jewish con- 
nections of early Christianity could not be continued. When 
once allowance was made for development, even in the peri- 
phery of historic Christianity, then the importance of environ- 
mental relationships in determining the character of the de- 
velopment had to be conceded. For perfectly obvious reasons 
Judaism had a prior claim for consideration at this point. The 
simple fact that the earliest-Christians were all Jews, in race 
and religion, who lived in Palestine and shared fully in the 
social experiences of their people, the further fact that the 
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gospel was first proclaimed and probably first recorded in 
Aramaic, and the final fact that the earliest opponents and 
competitors of the Christian movement were Jews—all these 
considerations pointed clearly and logically to the investiga- 
tion of Christianity’s Jewish relationships. 

In the later nineteenth century a good beginning had been 
made in this direction. Translations of Philo and Josephus 
had long been familiar; but now the Jewish religious litera- 
ture of the intrabiblical period was subjected to close and crit- 
ical examination. In 1900 Kautzsch published his great Ger- 
man translation of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, and 
this was matched in English by the massive work of R. H. 
Charles in 1913. More recently Jewish scholarship has shown 
considerable industry in making the talmudic materials avail- 
able for students of early Christianity. Admitting the inade- 
quacy of English translations in the case of Philo, Josephus, 
and the Talmud, it is yet true that there are excellent critical 
texts and German translations of these important Jewish 
sources.* Furthermore, it is generally recognized that a 
knowledge, not only of Josephus and the Apocrypha, but also 
of Philo and the Mishna, is essential to the student of early 
Christianity. 

The abundant data provided by these Jewish writings 
have been well utilized in reconstructing the history of the 
Maccabean and Roman periods and providing an adequate 
picture of Jewish culture in New Testament times. During 
the first decade of our quarter-century various manuals ap- 


“For the intertestamental Jewish literature, see, in addition to Kautzsch and 
Charles, the excellent Translations of Early Documents, edited by Oesterley and Box 
and published by the London S.P.C.K. For Philo, see Cohn and Wendland, Philonis 
Alexandrini opera (Berlin, 1896-1915); L. Cohn, Die Werke Philos von Alexandria 
(Breslau, 1909); C. D. Yonge, The Works of Philo Judaeus (London, 1854-55). For 
Josephus, see B. Niese, Flavii Josephi opera (Berlin, 1888-95) and The Works of 
Josephus translated by William Whiston, edited by A. R. Shilletto (London, 1900- 
1903), or by D. S. Margoliouth (New York, 1906). On the Talmudic literature, see 
M. Mielziner, Introduction to the Talmud (New York, 1925°); L. Goldschmidt, Der 
Babylonische Talmud (Leipzig, 1906-9); Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrash (Munich, 1922-24). 
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peared, giving evidence of a lively interest in Christianity’s 
Jewish background.’ This reconstruction of the immediate 
social milieu of Jesus and his disciples has proved to be of in- 
estimable value for an understanding of his work and of the 
subsequent development of primitive Christianity in Pal- 
estine. 

In particular two phases of contemporary Judaism have 
been much discussed during the last twenty-five years: Phar- 
isaism and Apocalypticism. The usual Christian view has 
been that the Pharisees were a group of hypocritical formal- 
ists who caused later Judaism to degenerate into a sterile 
legalism. Christian scholarship, in general, content to gather 
its information from anti-Pharisaic New Testament docu- 
ments or pro-Roman Josephus, has contributed little to a bet- 
ter understanding of this important religious party. This is 
amply witnessed by the works of Weber, Schiirer, and Bous- 
set. On the other hand, liberal Jewish scholars who know rab- 
binical literature have protested vigorously and effectively 
against the traditional and wholesale condemnation of the 
Pharisees, and have insisted on the “spiritual” character of 
their religion.* R. Travers Herford is outstanding in Christian 
circles for his able seconding of this viewpoint.’ The whole 
discussion has led to a fairer judgment concerning the nature 

° The following are among the more important volumes that supplement Schiirer : 
A. Bertholet, Die jiidische Religion (Tiibingen, 1911); W. Bousset, Die Religion des 
Judentums (Berlin, 1906); E. R. Bevan, Jerusalem under the High Priests (London, 
1904); W. Fairweather, The Background of the Gospels (New York, 1908); O. 
Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte (Tiibingen, 1906°); J. Juster, Les 
Juifs dans ?Empire romain (Paris, 1914); S. Mathews, A History of New Testa- 
ment Times in Palestine (New York, 1910"). 

° J. Abelson, Immanence of God in Rabbinic Literature (New York, 1912), Jew- 
ish Mysticism (London, 1913); I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels 
(Cambridge, 1924°); Leo- Baeck, Das Wesen des Judentums (Berlin, 1922°); C. G. 
Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels (London, 1909), The Old Testament and After 
(London, 1923); S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism (London, 1908), Some Aspects of 
Rabbinic Theology (New York, 1909). 

* The Pharisees (New York, 1924). 
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of Pharisaism and a greater appreciation of its vitality and 
importance as the standard Judaism that gave birth to Chris- 
tianity. 

In the study of Apocalypticism Christian scholarship has 
continued the great tradition established by J. Weiss and 
R. H. Charles in the nineties. The whole field has been 
worked with extraordinary care, and while the exact extent of 
Apocalypticism in first-century Jewish thought is not clear, 
yet the existence of this type of hope is fully attested, and the 
main varieties of messianic expectation have been defined. 
Nor has this phase of later Judaism been investigated in a 
vacuum. Rather it has been compared and genetically related 
with similar hopes, anterior and subsequent, gentile and 
Christian.* For the reconstruction of early Christian history 
this investigation has proved to be of revolutionary signifi- 
cance. It has given rise to a distinct type of life of Jesus, 
based chiefly on Marcan materials, and it has pushed to the 
fore the question of Jesus’ messianic consciousness, easily 
one of the prime problems before New Testament scholarship 
today.° In relation to first century Christianity as a whole, it 
is established that one of the chief ways in which believers 
evaluated the personality of Jesus was in Jewish apocalyptic 
coinage; and this was true of Pauline gentile Christians as 
well as of the primitive Jewish Christians in Palestine. At no 
point are the connections between early Christianity and 
Judaism more unmistakably immediate than on the common 
ground of apocalyptic expectation. 

Undoubtedly real progress has been made in our genera- 
tion toward a comprehensive definition of Christianity’s rela- 


® Excellent introductions to the apocalyptic literature are provided by F. C. 
Burkitt, Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (London, 1914) and F. C. Porter, The 
Messages of Apocalyptic Writers (New York, 1905). For a study of Jewish Apoca- 
lypticism in its gentile and Christian relationships, see S. J. Case, The Millennial 
Hope (Chicago, 1918), where literature is cited in full. 

® The results of recent research regarding the life of Jesus have already been 
summarized in this series. Accordingly, the present article studiously avoids all refer- 
ence to this phase of early Christian history. 
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tionship to Judaism. The traditional view, which presupposed 
the independence of Christianity, was met in the first decade 
of our century by the liberal Jewish contention that essential 
Christianity and essential Judaism were practically identical, 
and that the differentia were gentile accretions. Moriz Fried- 
lander, in Synagoge und Kirche (Berlin, 1908), gave a singu- 
lar account of Christianity’s genesis by affirming that the new 
religion took its rise from the Am-ha’arets class under the in- 
fluence of Essenism. Later something approaching a deadlock 
developed between the eschatologists, led by Schweitzer, and 
the history of religion school, represented by Bousset. The 
former stressed Christianity’s Jewish connections and re- 
stricted them chiefly to the matter of Messianism. The latter 
emphasized Christianity’s independence of Judaism as a re- 
sult of its early responsiveness to gentile influences. What is 
becoming clear is that Christianity’s indebtedness to Judaism 
cannot be limited to eschatology or any other quantum of 
belief or practice, singly or in combination. The connections 
between the two religions were vital and extensive, and as 
numerous as all the different people who were Jews first, but 
later became Christians.” 
IV 


When the importance of Christianity’s early Jewish con- 
nection was recognized it became apparent that there was 
another background, apart from Judaism, to which attention 
must be devoted in solving the problem of Christian origins. 
The logic of facts pointed unmistakably to an investigation 
of the varied and complex gentile environment, the Graeco- 
Roman world in which the new religion grew up after its 


2° Representative points of view are presented by the following authors: G. 
Friedlander, Jewish Sources of the Sermon on the Mount (London, 1911); W. Wrede, 
Paulus (Tiibingen, 1904), translated by Edward Lummis, Paul (Boston, 1908); A. 
Schweitzer, Geschichte der Leben-Jesu Forschung (Tiibingen, 1913°), translated by 
W. Montgomery, The Quest for the Historical Jesus (New York, 1910); W. Bousset, 
Kyrios Christos (Gottingen, 1921°) ; J. Weiss, Das Urchristentum (Gottingen, 1914), 
Vol. I; Cohen, Burkitt, et al., Judaism and the Beginnings of Christianity (London, 
1923). 
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infancy in Palestine. Indeed, the study of Christianity’s Jew- 
ish relationships revealed the fact that social, political, and 
economic conditions even in Palestine were determined by 
foreign forces to an amazing degree. The very language in 
which the New Testament books were written also called at- 
tention to the importance of Hellenistic influences, for these 
earliest extant Christian documents were composed in koine 
Greek for the purpose of gentile propaganda. It was further 
clear that in this propaganda Christian missionaries had real 
competition from vigorous and varied Graeco-Roman and 
Graeco-oriental religions already established in public confi- 
dence and offering substantial satisfactions to their devotees. 
Moreover, from the mid-first-century onward the actual mem- 
bership of the Christian movement was increasingly non-Jew- 
ish, and more and more made up of converts from paganism. 
These facts led scholars to investigate the Graeco-Roman 
social milieu in order to determine, if possible, the nature and 
extent of gentile influences in the early development of Chris- 
tianity. 

The discussion of these relationships did not advance far 
in our quarter-century before three clearly defined opinions 
on the subject became evident. One group of scholars tended 
to reiterate the views of second-century Celsus and asserted 
that Christianity was in no way original, but was merely a 
reintegration of familiar items culled from contemporary pa- 
ganism.”. To this kind of argument Eusebius and earlier 
Christian apologists were wont to reply that parallels between 
paganism and Christianity did not disprove the uniqueness 
of the latter, but did prove the providential preparation of the 
world for the coming of Christianity. So at the beginning of 
the twentieth century apologists were not lacking who found 


™P. Carus, The Pleroma: An Essay on the Origin of Christianity (Chicago, 
1909); G. A. van Eysinga, Voorchristelijk Christendom (Zeist, 1918); K. Kautsky, 
Der Ursprung des Christentums (Stuttgart, 1908), English translation, The Founda- 
tions of Christianity (New York, 1925); S. Reinarch, Orpheus (Paris, 1909); T. 
Whittaker, The Origins of Christianity (London, 1909*). 
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Graeco-Roman cults significant only as forerunners of the 
true religion which appeared, according to divine plan, “in 
the fulness of time.” 

Liberal scholars, standing midway between the apologists 
for paganism and the apologists for Christianity, were less 
willing than either to admit resemblances between the new 
religion and its pagan predecessors. They were particularly 
emphatic that “essential” Christianity, defined as a quantity 
of religio-ethical instruction originating with Jesus, was quite 
free from contaminating influences. Curiously enough, liberal 
scholars were willing to allow for effective relationships be- 
tween Christianity of the second century A.D. and classical 
Greece of the fifth century B.c., yet they denied all contempo- 
rary contacts. This position, assumed by Edwin Hatch in the 
classic Hibbert Lectures of 1888, has had strong advocates in 
our generation.”* 

Notwithstanding these a priori judgments, scientific stu- 
dents of religion have persisted in their endeavor to find out 
what were the religious quests within gentile society of the 
early Christian era. This investigation has been based broad- 
ly on a study of the leading characteristics of Graeco-Roman 
society itself in the first century. A study of the distinctive 
religious interests of the day has brought to light a strange 


Writers of popular manuals on early Christian history are particularly ad- 
dicted to this point of view. See S. Angus, The Environment of Early Christianity 
(New York, 1914), and F. O. Norton, The Rise of Christianity (Chicago, 1924). 

The most substantial works that promulgate this conception are L. M. O. 
Duchesne’s Histoire ancienne de VEglise (Paris, 1906), English translation, The Early 
History of the Christian Church (London, 1909); and A. Harnack’s Die Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums (Leipzig, 1925"), translated by James Moffatt, The 
Mission and Expansion of Early Christianity (New York, 1908). 

* A multitude of works might be cited on Graeco-Roman background. The fol- 
lowing must suffice: Baumgarten, Poland, and Wagner, Die hellenistisch-rémische 
Kultur (Leipzig, 1913); A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten (Tiibingen, 1923”), English 
translation, Light from the Ancient East (London, 1926"); S. Dill, Roman Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London, 1905); W. Fowler, Social Life at Rome in 
the Age of Cicero (New York, 1909); E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums (Stuttgart, 
1893-1902); T. G. Tucker, Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul (New 
York, 1910); P. Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur (Tiibingen, 1912"). 
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contrast. On the one hand early imperial society was well 
equipped to secure the satisfaction of its needs over a very 
wide range of human experience. With all this equipment, 
however, the masses of men in the first century felt distinctly 
and keenly the need for supernatural aid in order to establish 
completely safe relationships with their total environment. 

For the satisfaction of material and social needs they 
turned characteristically to a group of ethnic survivals of 
great antiquity, of which Judaism is only the best known. 
The Olympian religion of Greece furnished the standard pa- 
gan orthodoxy of the day. Recent investigation has shown 
that it was not a dead, nor even an obsolete, system in the first 
century. Instead it enjoyed certain peculiar advantages be- 
cause of its monopoly of literature and art, its influence over 
the play life of the people, its alliance with the economic order 
and the political organization of the day, and its control of 
large endowments and magnificent temples. Farnell’s un- 
equaled five volumes on the Cults of Greek States (Oxford, 
1896-1907), supplemented by his 1920 Gifford Lectures on 
Hero Cults (Oxford, 1921) and Jane Harrison’s brilliant 
Prolegomena and Epilegomena (Cambridge, 1908’ and 1921), 
have added magnificently to our understanding of Greek reli- 
gion.’° Other races made similar, if unequal, contributions to 
the religious syncretism of the imperial era. To Breasted we 
are indebted for an appreciation of the significance of Egyp- 
tian cults;*° to Moulton, for a better understanding of Persian 

1° See also J. Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece (Aberdeen, 1909"); A. 
Fairbanks, A Handbook of Greek Religion (New York, 1910); O. Gruppe, Griech- 
ische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte (Munich, 1897-1906) ; C. H. Moore, Reli- 
gious Thought of the Greeks (Cambridge, 1916); G. Murray, Five Stages of Greek 
Religion (New York, 1925), and a host of other titles. 


1° The Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt (New York, 
1912). Erman, Budge, Naville, Petrie, Steindorff, and Wiedemann are others who 


should be mentioned with Breasted. 
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religion; *” to Jastrow, for a knowledge of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian systems.” 

In two important ways Rome herself added to the mixture 
of religions in her empire. The antique religion of Numa had 
centered in supernatural powers that had to do with the com- 
mon interests of family life in a rural society. At the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, however, the princeps—for political 
reasons doubtless—associated the organization of his empire 
with a revival of this antique religion of the home. For the 
development of Roman religion and an understanding of its 
functional significance the two great names are Georg Wisso- 
wa and Warde Fowler.” Rome’s other important contribu- 
tion, focusing certain politico-religious tendencies from the 
East, was the cult of the ruler. What we are beginning to 
realize regarding this phenomenon is that it was no mere ex- 
pression of flattery intended to gratify the vanity of an ego- 
tistical monarch. Rather it was a notable religious interpreta- 
tion of social experience in that it well expressed popular ap- 
preciation for the political unity and economic stability of the 
empire.” 

When all is said, however, the dominant religious inter- 
ests of people in the first century were of a more personal and 


" Early Zoroastrianism (London, 1913) and Early Religious Poetry of Persia 
(Cambridge, 1913). See further A. V. W. Jackson’s Religion of Ancient Persia (New 
York, 1908), M. N. Dhalla’s Zoroastrian Theology (New York, 1914), C. Bartholo- 
mae’s Zarathustra (1924), and R. Pettazzoni’s La Religion di Zarathustra (Rome, 
1920). 

**In addition to the works of Morris Jastrow, see P. Dhorme’s La religion 
assyro-babylonienne (Paris, 1910). 

* Consult also C. Bailey, The Religion of Ancient Rome (Chicago, n.d.); G. 
Boissier, La religion romaine (Paris, 1909'); J. B. Carter, The Religion of Numa 
(London, 1906), and The Religious Life of Ancient Rome (London, 1912); W. R. 
Halliday, Lectures on the History of Roman Religion (Liverpool, 1923); G. Laing, 
Roman Religion (Boston, 1924). 

» Deissmann, Case, Fowler, Toutain, and Wissowa devote important chapters to 
ruler worship. See also E. Lohmeyer, Christuskult und Kaiserkult (Tiibingen, 1919) 
and L. M. Sweet, Roman Emperor Worship (Boston, 1919). 
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individualistic character. The average man felt the need for 
divine assistance in the ordinary activities of life, to give him 
success in business, to protect him from danger, and to offer 
him some recompense for inevitable disappointments. A dis- 
tinct quest in Graeco-Roman times was for supernatural aid 
in warding off disease, popularly attributed to the malignant 
power of demons. The exorcist and magician thrived on this 
belief, and among the most popular cults of the time were 
those devoted to healing gods like Asclepius.” 

Recent studies in the mystery religions have also revealed 
a quantity of personal endeavor for special privilege through 
attachment to some particular savior-god. In devotion to a 
divine lord who had suffered for them men sought an emo- 
tional uplift and a recompense for failure in the assurance of 
a blissful immortality hereafter. For the Greek mysteries 
Farnell and Harrison are again our English authorities, with 
Foucart and Loisy holding a similar position in France. 
Macchioro, in Italy, is also deserving of particular mention.” 
Concerning the no less significant Oriental mysteries, Cu- 
mont, Frazer, Hepding, Toutain, von Baudissin, Burel, Bou- 
lage, and others furnish detailed and dependable informa- 
tion.” 

In connection with individual satisfactions in religion our 
generation has seen an increased interest in Hellenistic philos- 
ophies and a growing appreciation of the religious significance 
of philosophical speculation. The scientific skepticism of the 
Epicurean who challenged popular superstition and advanced 
a naturalistic explanation of phenomena, the stern morality 
of the Stoic who was equally rationalistic and more religious 


*R. Caton, The Temples and Ritual of Asclepius (London, 1900) and Mary 
Hamilton, Jncubation (London, 1906). 

™V.Macchioro, Zagreus (Bari, 1920), Orphica (Naples, 1918), and Dionysiaca 
(Naples, 1918). 


*The volumes on the mystery religions are so numerous that they cannot be 
listed here. In the bibliography that concludes The Mystery Religions and Christian- 
ity, by S. Angus (New York, 1925), both modern authorities and ancient sources are 
cited with remarkable completeness. 
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in his view of the universe—these were the main constituents 
of religion for many thoughtful minds at the beginning of the 
Christian era. In a more or less satisfying manner they an- 
swered the demand of the individual for a knowledge of reali- 
ty, a determination of the sammum bonum in life and of the 
means for its realization. Arnold, Hicks, Bevan, and Murray 
—to mention outstanding names only—have enlarged our 
appreciation of these philosophical systems.” 

A distinct demand of the first century, however, was for 
mystical emotionalism in religion. The majority of men were 
not content to rely on sense perception and rational processes 
for a knowledge of reality. Stoicism compromised with this 
tendency ;** Epicureanism remained true to the scientific spir- 
it of its founder; but both alike gradually yielded ground to 
various mystical systems—if eclectic conglomerates may be 
called systems. Neo-Pythagoreanism, neo-Platonism, Gnosti- 
cism, Hermetism, Astralism, and similar religio-philosophical 
movements began to flourish, commanding the allegiance of 
the educated as well as of the masses. Classicists and students 
of philosophy have joined in a conspiracy to ignore these 
heterogeneous combinations. To the student of religion, how- 
ever, they are both interesting and important as illustrating a 
distinct trend of thought and experience in the early Chris- 
tian era. In recent years some progress has been made toward 
a better understanding of them.” 

On the whole the last twenty-five years have seen real 
advance in the study of early Christianity’s gentile environ- 
* See also Paul Elmer More’s Hellenistic Philosophies (Princeton, 1923). 

** Notably in the case of Posidonius. See K. Reinhardt, Poseidonios (Munich, 
Ig21). 

° : From a diverse literature the following titles are selected: F. Boll, Sphaera 
(Leipzig, 1903); W. Bousset, Die Hauptprobleme der Gnosis (Gottingen, 1907); F. 
Cumont, Astrology and Religion among Greeks and Romans (London, 1912); A. 
Dieterich, Ezne Mithrasliturgie (Leipzig, 1922°); H. Gressmann, Die hellenistische 
Gestirnreligion (Leipzig, 1925); E. Lehmann, Mysticism in Heathendom and Chris- 


tendom (London, 1910); G. R. S. Mead, Thrice Greatest Hermes and Fragments of 
a Faith Forgotten (London, 1906) ; W. Scott, Hermetica (Oxford, 1924). 
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ment. Not only have the more important Graeco-Roman reli- 
gions been subjected to exhaustive investigation, but also 
Graeco-Roman society itself has been examined and the main 
types of religious quest current at that time have been an- 


alyzed. 
V 


The twentieth century has been distinguished not only for 
productive research in the field of Graeco-Roman religions, 
but also for a sharper definition of the interrelations between 
growing Christianity and its religious milieu. It early became 
clear that the problem of relationship could not be solved by 
the easy hypothesis that Christianity was simply a quantity 
of items borrowed from paganism. Whatever environmental 
data the Christians may have appropriated, none of it became 
significant to them until they had subjected it to personal 
reaction. Still less could the problem be solved by a blind as- 
sertion of Christianity’s originality. However creative these 
early Christians may have been, they had to interpret their 
experience in the thought forms of the gentile world in order 
to secure the propagation of their religion. Accordingly, 
scholars have set themselves the task of determining, if pos- 
sible, the extent to which Christianity was affected in its de- 
velopment by its contact with gentile religions—obviously a 
task of the utmost difficulty and delicacy. 

A group of German scholars of the so-called religions- 
geschichtliche Schule made this problem their own. The earli- 
est exponents of this method were philologists, continuing the 
tradition of Max Miiller in the field of comparative religion. 
Eichorn, Wiinsch, Frazer, and Reitzenstein may be named 
as representative investigators, while Usener’s Weinachtsfest 
(1889) and Dieterich’s Abraxas (1891), followed quickly by 
his Vekyia (1893), were typical products of the school in the 
late nineteenth century. Because of the limitations of the 
philological approach and the newness of the field of inquiry 
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the early years of our century saw but a partial utilization of 
environmental data in the study of Christian origins. Never- 
theless some very significant work was done. Pfleiderer, start- 
ing with the primitive Christian portrait of the “Christ of 
faith,” analyzed the various pigments that had gone into the 
painting. Briickner, starting with a single pigment of pagan 
origin, exhibited the peculiar coloration that it added to the 
Christian picturization of Christ.’ Heitmiiller investigated 
the magical and sacramental practices of early Christianity 
from a genetic standpoint, and Conybeare combined the con- 
sideration of Christology and magic and sacrament in a single 
suggestive volume.” 

In the years before the Great War the question of interre- 
lationship was also attacked from a geographical standpoint 
and the attempt was made to isolate the influences playing on 
nascent Christianity from different areas of the Roman world. 
Egyptian influence was traced chiefly through the medium of 
the baffling Hermetic literature. Reitzenstein, supported by 
Petrie, stood out as a strong advocate for the Egyptian char- 
acter of the Hermetic literature and for its influence over 
Christian writings.” Christianity and the New Testament, 
along with the Old Testament and Hebrew religion, were also 

QO, Pfleiderer, Das Christusbild des urchristlichen Glaubens (Berlin, 1903), 
English translation, The Early Christian Conception of Christ (New York, 1905); 
M. Briickner, Der sterbende und aufstehende Gottheiland (Tiibingen, 1920). Cf. 
more recently J. Leipoldt, Sterbende und aufstehende Gotter (Leipzig, 1923). 

°° W. Heitmiiller, 1m Namen Jesu (Gottingen, 1903), Taufe und Abendmahl im 
Urchristentum (Gottingen, 1911); F. C. Conybeare, Myth, Magic, and Morals (Lon- 
don, 1909). See also M. Dibelius, Das Abendmahl (Leipzig, 1911), and H. Windisch, 
Taufe und Sunde im dltesten Christentum (Tiibingen, 1908). 

*R., Reitzenstein, Poimandres (Leipzig, 1904) and F. Petrie, Personal Religion 
in Egypt (London, 1909). J. Kroll, Die Lehren des Hermes Trismegistos (Miinster, 
1914), argues against Egyptian provenance, and C. F. G. Heinrici, Die Hermes- 
Mystik und das Neue Testament (Leipzig, 1918), denies the influence of Hermetism 
on Christianity. For Egyptian influence on the birth stories of the gospels, see H. 


Gressmann, Das Weinachtsevangelium (Gottingen, 1914), and E. Norden, Die Geburt 
des Kindes (Leipzig, 1924). 
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treated as the heirs of Babylonian Astralism.* Likewise, the 
circumstance of indebtedness to Persia, direct and indirect, 
was clearly accentuated.** Even Buddhistic influence—on the 
Gospels particularly—was maintained by some, while others 
asserted that the current of influence flowed in the opposite 
direction.” 

In Pauline research the utilization of environmental ma- 
terials has been particularly extensive and effective. The 
study of Paul in relation to his gentile surroundings began 
rightly with an examination of cultural conditions in his na- 
tive Tarsus. Sir William Ramsay, in the Dale Lectures for 
1907, discussed “The Cities of St. Paul,” Tarsus and the 
four of South Galatia, with a view to estimating their influ- 
ence over his life and thought. As might be expected, primary 
consideration was given to geographical, climatic, and ethno- 
logical factors; but religious and broadly cultural conditions 
were not neglected. Quite as significant was the admirable 
monograph by Bohlig, devoted to a detailed investigation of 
the culture peculiar to Tarsus.** Working on the very scant 
supply of available data, Bohlig demonstrated that Hellen- 
istic Tarsus, not Jerusalem or Antioch, furnishes the best 
groundwork for understanding the thought-world of Paul.** 

The study of Paul’s religious experience in relation to the 
popular gentile cults of his time has had the effect of greatly 

*P. Jensen, Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur (Strassburg, 1906), 
Moses, Jesus und Paulus (Frankfurt a. M., 1909); A. Jeremias, Babylonisches im 
Neuen Testament (Leipzig, 1905); F. X. Kugler, Im Bannkreis Babels (Miinster, 
1910); H. Zimmern, Zum Streit um die Christusmythe (Berlin, 1910). 

1. H. Mills, Our Own Religion in Ancient Persia (Chicago, 1913); L. Patter- 
son, Mithraism and Christianity (Cambridge, 1921); R. Reitzenstein, Das iranische 
Erlésungsmysterium (Bonn, 1921); G. P. Wetter, Phos (Leipzig, 1915). 

* For a summary of the discussion, see Georg Faber, Buddhistische und neu- 
testamentliche Erzahlungen (Leipzig, 1913). 

8H. Bohlig, Die Geisteskultur von Tarsos (Gottingen, 1913). 

* Studies in Pauline vocabulary and style fully confirm this view. See particu- 
larly the works of Deissmann and also T. Nageli, Der Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus 


(Gottingen, 1905); E. Norden, Agnostos Theos (Leipzig, 1912); R. Bultmann, Der 
Stil der Paulinischen Predigt (Gottingen, 1910). 
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enriching its content for the modern student. Two related 
phases of Pauline religion, one neglected and the other ig- 
nored, have thus been brought out into the foreground: his 
outspoken mysticism on the one hand, and his clear sacramen- 
talism on the other. We are chiefly under obligation to Deiss- 
mann for a proportionate stress on the importance of mysti- 
cism in Paul’s experience, although Deissmann has little to 
tell us regarding the genesis of this phase of Pauline Chris- 
tianity.*° Lake was one of the earliest English scholars to 
bring out into relief the related sacramentarian tendency in 
Paul.** Of a piece with these elements in the apostle’s reli- 
gion, balancing his Jewish eschatology and forensic concep- 
tion of the way of righteousness, was the basic dualism of his 
thought, his antithesis of flesh and spirit, his devotion to Jesus 
as Lord, and his radical experience of re-creation through pos- 
session by the Spirit. Such experiences grew not on Jewish 
soil, but they thrived in the atmosphere of Hellenistic syncre- 
tism. To explain Paul’s high evaluation of these items in his 
religion one has to consider his rearing in a center of Hellen- 
istic mysticism and his propaganda in competition with gen- 
tile cults. What the environmental study of Paul has given us 
is “‘a classic of mysticism’’—to quote Deissmann’s fine phrase 
—and a practical missionary all in one. 

It was inevitable that the frank admission of extensive 
Hellenistic influences on Pauline Christianity should stimu- 
late a sharp reaction. This counter-tendency found an ardent 
proponent in Albert Schweitzer, who, having won his laurels 


* A. Deissmann, Paulus, eine kultur und religionsgeschichtliche Skizze (Tiibin- 
gen, 1911), translated by L. R. M. Strachan, St. Paul, a Study in Social and Religious 
History (New York, 1912), The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul (London, 
1923); W. Morgan, The Religion and Theology of Paul (Edinburgh, 1917); P. Gard- 
ner, The Religious Experience of St. Paul (New York, 1911); Tr. Schmidt, Der Leib 
Christi (Leipzig, 1919); H. Weinel, Paulus, der Mensch und sein Werk (Tiibingen, 
1915"), translated by G. A. Bienemann, St. Paul, the Man and His Work (New York, 
1906). 

°K. Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (London, 1919°). See also the works 
by Dibelius, Heitmiiller, and Windisch, cited above. 
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in The Quest for the Historical Jesus, now attempted to solve 
all Pauline problems by the same eschatological formula.” 
This overworking of the messianic idea, however, was far 
from convincing in the case of Paul. Carl Clemen also under- 
took to lay the ghost of non-Jewish influences in a comprehen- 
sive volume on religionsgeschichtliche interpretation and in a 
briefer work devoted to a discussion of the mystery religions. 
It is interesting to observe, however, that in a recent revision 
of his larger volume the author allows for somewhat more of 
non-Jewish influence, while in a less recent book on primitiv- 
ity in the early Christian movement he calls attention to a 
surprising number of survivals in the New Testament.* In 
Scotland Kennedy endeavored to dismiss the view that Paul- 
ine Christianity was syncretistic by citing Jewish parallels 
wherever possible and explaining other phenomena by the as- 
sertion of divine inspiration or Pauline originality. From our 
side of the Atlantic J. Gresham Machen joined in the defense 
of Christianity’s uniqueness and gave utterance to a vigorous 
counterblast obviously conceived in the interests of present- 
day fundamentalism.” 

The last half of our quarter-century brought order out of 
chaos in the study of Christian origins. The findings of schol- 
ars engaged in the investigation of gentile background were 
summarized and the history of early Christianity itself was 
inclusively reinterpreted in the light of these facts. In order 


7 A. Schweitzer, Geschichte der paulinische Forschung (Tiibingen, 1911), trans- 
lated by W. Montgomery, Paul and His Interpreters (London, 1912). 

*8C, Clemen, Religionsgeschichtliche Erklirung des Neuen Testaments (Giessen, 
1924°), English translation, Primitive Christianity in Its Non-Jewish Sources (Edin- 
burgh, 1912), Der Einfluss der Mysterienreligionen auf das Glteste Christentum 
(Giessen, 1913), Die Reste der primitiven Religion im dlteste Christentum (Giessen, 
1916). Cf. also W. Fairweather, Jesus and the Greeks (Edinburgh, 1924). 

*° H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery Religions (London, 1913); J. G. 
Machen, The Origin of Paul’s Religion (New York, 1921). T. R. Glover, Paul of 
Tarsus (New York, 1925), is another defender of Pauline originality. W. L. Knox, 
St. Paul and the Church of Jerusalem (Cambridge, 1925), stresses Paul’s Jewish con- 
nections. Deissner, Mundle, Schmitz, Oepke, and Ubbink also seek to understand 
Pauline piety apart from his gentile milieu. 
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to interpret the “Christian Mystery” and explain how a mes- 
sianic sect became a universal religion, Abbé Loisy found it 
necessary to make a detailed survey of the “Pagan Mys- 
teries.” Similarly, Toussaint had to analyze Hellenism in 
order to account for Paul.** Two works of proved worth as 
mines of information concerning gentile religions are Legge’s 
Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity (Cambridge, 1915) 
and Angus’ The Mystery Religions and Christianity (New 
York, 1925). The former author attempted merely to collect 
and arrange the facts about Christianity’s rivals and to give 
his readers first-hand contacts with original documents. This 
work was well done. Angus essayed the more ambitious task 
of explaining why the mysteries failed and how Christianity 
triumphed; but his argument was not sufficiently basic to be 
completely convincing.” 

Three works of great value produced during this period 
comprehensively interpreted early Christian history with full 
allowance for environmental factors; Case’s Evolution of 
Early Christianity (Chicago, 1914), Bousset’s K yrios Christos 
(Gottingen, 1921°), and Weiss’s Das Urchristentum (G6ttin- 
gen, 1914-17). The first-mentioned of these significant vol- 
umes was devoted chiefly to an elucidation of the actual reli- 
gious situation in the first-century gentile world and an inves- 
tigation of the environmental forces that governed the growth 
of the new religion. Bousset’s volume was notable for its clear 
outlining of the distinct stages in the development of early 
Christianity: first the primitive Palestinian stage, Jewish and 
messianic; next the Hellenistic community, centering in Syri- 

A. Loisy, Les mystéres paiens et le mystére chrétien (Paris, 1921*); C. Tous- 
saint, L’Hellenisme et l’Apdtre Paul (Paris, 1921). Cf. V. Macchioro, Orfismo e 
Christianismo (Naples, 1921) and Orfismo e Paolinismo (Montevarchi, 1922). 

“ Glassé’s The Mysteries and Christianity (Edinburgh, 1921) summarizes schol- 
arly discussion regarding paganism and primitivity in relation to early Christianity 
up to the day of the author’s death. Glover’s Progress in Religion (London, 1922), 
frankly apologetic in purpose, is a fitting prolegomenon to his Conflict of Religions. 


An earlier work, recently revised and of prime importance, is Reitzenstein’s Die 
hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen (Leipzig, 1920"). 
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an Antioch, with its cult of Jesus as Kyrios ; then the Pauline 
and post-Pauline stages in which the Jewish connections were 
broken and Christianity became completely hellenized. The 
work of Johannes Weiss, left unfinished at his death but 
successfully completed by R. Knopf, likewise took account of 
the gentile environment as well as the Jewish heritage of early 
Christianity. Though somewhat reserved in its conclusions, 
Das Urchristentum remains an admirable monument of the 


religio-historical method.” 
VI 


The closing years of our quarter-century saw the emer- 
gence of a distinctly new interest and emphasis in the histor- 
ical study of early Christianity. Broadly, this new point of 
view may be described as social. Instead of placing stress, as 
formerly, on the activities of outstanding Christian leaders, 
the emphasis has shifted to social psychology, and the en- 
deavor is now being made to understand the actual experi- 
ences of the rank and file of folk who composed the primitive 
Christian movement. An inclusive interpretation of early 
Christianity is sought on the basis of the experiences of Chris- 
tian groups, not only from the standpoint of the inner life of 
the community but also from the point of view of its function- 
ing in the society of that day. This is no merely academic in- 
terest. Rather it is in line with the practical tendency of 
religionists today to emphasize the social aspect of modern 
Christianity. To a certain extent the present stress on the im- 
portance of social motivation accounts for the eagerness of 
students to view early Christian history from a similar per- 
spective. Thus, in place of the historico-literary interest of 
1900 that was concentrated on early Christian documents, 
and in place of the religio-historical interest of 1914 that was 
diffused over wide environmental areas, there has developed 


* Another recent work of great sanity and balance is Le Christianisme antique 
(Paris, 1921) by Professor Guignebert, of the Sorbonne. In Foakes-Jackson and 
Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity (London, 1920), Vol. I, the balance inclines in 
favor of Judaism. 
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the socio-historical interest of 1926 that is focused on the reli- 
gious living of early Christians in the social milieu of the first 
century. 

As yet this socio-historical interest is too new to have pro- 
duced an extensive literature. The teachings of Jesus regard- 
ing an ideal society have been treated in a large number of 
volumes, but only a very few books have been written about 
the social experiences of the early Christians.** Kultgeschichte 
and Formgeschichte represent limited phases of this study of 
primitive Christianity. G. Bertram, the chief exponent of the 
former method, regards nascent Christianity not as the reli- 
gion of individuals but as a group religion, with its focus in a 
form of worship.** The formgeschichtliche Methode is de- 
voted to the task of showing how social motivation operated 
in the formation of gospel tradition. Its thesis is that the form 
and content of our gospels were fixed, to a considerable de- 
gree, by group activities and interests during the preliterary 
period of early Christianity.* 

In 1912 Archelis, in his Das Christentum in den ersten 
drei Jahrhunderten, presented a picture of Christianity’s early 
history in terms of the growth of religious communities. Al- 
though he made allowance for environmental influence, yet 
the driving power in the process, as he saw it, was to be found 
in certain inspired individuals. A little over a decade later 
Professor Case, in his Social Origins of Christianity (Chicago, 
1923), traced the development of the same movement through 
the same period with a reversed emphasis on the social factors 
involved. He portrayed the religious experiences of Christian 


* Typical titles are: P. Allard, Les esclaves chrétiens (Paris, 1914°); U. Benigni, 
Storia sociale della Chiesa (Milan, 1906-12); C. J. Cadoux, The Early Church and 
the World (Edinburgh, 1925); E. von Dobschutz, Die urchristlichen Gemeinden 
(Leipzig, 1902), translated by Georg Bremner, Primitive Life in the Christian Church 
(New York, 1904); F. Hauck, Die Stellung des Christentums zu Arbeit und Geld 
(Giitersloh, 1921) ; E. Lohmeyer, Soziale Fragen im Urchristentum (Leipzig, 1921). 

“* Die Leidensgeschichte Jesu und der Christuskult (Gottingen, 1922). 

“The results of research by this method are evaluated by E. Fascher in Die 
formgeschichtliche Methode (Giessen, 1924). 
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groups and, on the basis of environmental influences mediated 
through its membership, he explained Christianity’s transi- 


tion to the gentile milieu, its consolidation into a well-organ- 


ized movement, and its final triumph over vigorous rivals. As 
a comprehensive survey of the development of early Chris- 


tianity in its gentile relationships this volume constitutes a 


succinct summary of the researches of the last twenty-five 
years. Because of its social point of view and its scientific 


methodology, however, it belongs rather to the quarter-cen- 
tury on which we are entering. 

The social conception of historical processes to which the 
studies of the last few years have brought us leaves the stu- 
dent of Christian origins with a vastly enlarged task of the 
utmost complexity. To unravel the tangled skein of modern 
society of which we are a part is difficult enough for the 
trained sociologist, even with his abundant source materials 
ready at hand. How much more difficult the task of the his- 
torian, who must reconstruct the life of human society nearly 
twenty centuries ago with comparatively scant sources of in- 
formation to draw from. While utilizing his documents to the 
full he must deal ultimately not with these external data but 
with the on-going social process, a current in the stream of 
humanity’s life, on the surface of which they float. To explain 


the facts of ancient experience he must consider the physical 
stimuli of habitat and climate in the Mediterranean world, 


and he must understand also the social stimuli of inherited 


customs and political crises and economic rivalries, Nor should 
he neglect the social mind and the will of the group as ex- 


pressed in the institutional life of the community. Ideally he 
should know the entire range of religious experience repre- 
sented by the Christian movement during the early centuries 


of our era. 
It is a task too immense for any one scholar, or even for a 


group of specialists working in a single field. At the begin- 
ning of our century investigations of the religio-historical 
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type demonstrated the need of collaboration with specialists 
in other religions. Now socio-historical study demonstrates 
the acute need of collaboration with specialists in other sci- 
ences. The student of Christian origins should not hesitate 
to summon to his aid the geographer, the anthropologist, the 
archaeologist, the philologist; while psychology, sociology, 
and the social sciences generally are absolutely essential for a 
reconstruction of social situations in the ancient world. The 
desired result cannot be obtained except by a synthesis of all 
the sciences which provide data and conclusions significant 
for an understanding of early Christianity. 

Torecapitulate: Twenty-five years of research have trans- 
formed the historical study of the New Testament into the 
history of early Christianity. Today the initial development 
of Christianity is viewed not merely as a phase in the history 
of religions but as a part of the total history of mankind. 








ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 
DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


J. M. POWIS SMITH 
University of Chicago 


This article undertakes to give reliabie information concerning the important 
archaeological discoveries in recent years which have a bearing on the interpretation 
of the Old Testament. In view of the widely current misapprehensions of the signifi- 
cance of such discoveries, this survey is a timely bit of information. 


No subject has suffered more from misrepresentation than 
that of biblical archaeology. It has been made the handmaid 
of apologetics and so forced to tell conflicting stories. Even 
excavators themselves have not infrequently failed to under- 
stand the full significance of what they have uncovered. Re- 
cently in a well-known magazine, an excavator now conduct- 
ing an excavation in Palestine said, “No excavation that I 
know of in Palestine has thus far done anything but confirm 
in a remarkable way the statements of Holy Writ; and I have 
no fear that any research will.” The hope of “confirming 
Holy Writ” has inspired many excavators and patrons of ex- 
cavations. The outcome has not always been encouraging to 
such hopes. Sometimes, indeed frequently, confirmation has 
been obtained; but at other times the results have been some- 
what disconcerting. The contribution of excavations toward 
the understanding of Hebrew history has always been very 
great. This article tries to show what recent excavations and 
discoveries have really accomplished. 

It is only when one stops to take stock in some such fash- 
ion as is suggested by the title of this article that the appal- 
ling way in which materials accumulate with the slow but 
steady progress of the years is brought to full realization. The 
mass of subject matter to be handled in connection with the 
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contribution of archaeology toward the interpretation of the 
Old Testament during the past quarter of a century makes it 
impossible to do anything more here than to call attention to 
the more conspicuous elements in that contribution. It need 
hardly be said that my approach to the subject is that of an 
interpreter of the Old Testament rather than that of an arch- 
aeologist. 

The outstanding event of the opening years of the century 
in archaeology was the discovery and translation of the Code 
of Hammurabi. This was widely heralded at the time as the 
oldest known code of laws. Not many years passed, however, 
until other laws were discovered which belonged to a code 
that preceded Hammurabi’s. Hammurabi’s Code goes back 
for its origin to a date around 2000 B.c. The discovery of the 
code made clear to everybody what had long been known to 
scholars, viz., that the Babylonians of that early period were 
a highly civilized people who had developed a commercial cul- 
ture that sent its roots away back into a more distant past, 
and that was highly complex and efficient. The Babylonians 
were an aged people with a long history before the Hebrew 
community was born. The comparison of Hammurabi’s Code 
with Hebrew legislation yielded two facts of major impor- 
tance. It at once appeared that there was a large amount of 
material common to the code of Hammurabi and the Cove- 
nant Code (Exod. 20:23-23:33). It has been calculated that 
at least half of the forty-five laws (or fifty-five, with a differ- 
ent basis of counting) of the Covenant Code are parallel to 
laws in the Code of Hammurabi, and that thirty-five of them 
have more or less contact with that code. This is explicable 
by reason of the fact that the Code of Hammurabi was the 
law of the great Babylonian Empire of which Canaan was a 
part. Therefore, when the Hebrews entered Canaan they 
found Canaanitish life and commerce regulated by Hammu- 
rabi’s law. Being under the necessity of familiarizing them- 
selves with that law and living under its requirements, they 
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based their own law upon it, and did not hesitate to incorpo- 
rate its statutes bodily into their own legislation. This is but 
one of many lines of evidence showing us that the Hebrews 
were not a hermit people, living a sheltered life and avoiding 
contacts with their neighbors, but a people living on the great 
highway of the nations and ready to profit largely by the ex- 
perience of the world as it went by. 

A second contribution obtained from Hammurabi’s Code 
is an understanding of what the Hebrews, in common with all 
Semites, meant by divine inspiration. We are told in Exod. 
20:18-22, again in chapter 19, and in several other places, 
that Moses obtained his laws directly from the lips of Yah- 
weh. Yet we know that much of this legislation originated 
long after the death of Moses and, as we have seen, that some 
of it was borrowed from Babylonian law. 

In like manner Hammurabi tells us in so many words, in 
the epilogue to his code and by pictorial representation at the 
beginning of the code, that he received this code directly from 
the hands of Shamash, the Babylonian god of justice. We 
now know, however, that Hammurabi’s Code was no excep- 
tion to codes in general; but that it was based upon pre- 
existing legislation, which is now in our hands. What Ham- 
murabi did was to bring together the various bodies of cus- 
tomary and statutory law in operation in the different Baby- 
lonian cities and to harmonize and organize them into one 
great code authoritative for the whole empire. His work then 
was that of an editor, a reviser, an organizer. He probably 
added very little, if any, new legislation; he merely brought 
order and consistency into previously existing legal chaos. 
Yet he could and did say in all good conscience that Shamash 
communicated to him the laws. What he meant was that the 
recognition of the necessity of a unified code and the whole 
work of organizing the law of his land constituted a contribu- 
tion that would have been impossible apart from the divine 
aid. In the same manner, the Hebrew representations are not 
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to be taken literally, but rather as beautiful and symbolic ex- 
pressions of the Hebrew conviction that their law was of 
divine origin, a conviction regarding their own law that all 
other ancient people likewise held, each with reference to his 
own law. 

Within the first decade of this century, excavations were 
begun in Palestine at Gezer, Ta’anach, Jericho, Samaria, and 
Tel-el-Mutesellim, which is probably the ancient Megiddo, 
from which the later name Armageddon arose. These sites 
are but the more important scenes of excavation in Palestine 
during the opening years of this century. The areas occupied 
by some of these cities may be a matter of some interest. 
Gezer, at its maximum extent, covered about 22% acres, or, 
roughly speaking, four Chicago blocks. Ta’anach was but 
370 yards long by 175 yards wide, comprising an area of ap- 
proximately 12 acres, or two Chicago blocks. Jericho was but 
366 yards in length by 166 yards in width. That is to say, the 
mighty fortress of Jericho, for the overthrow of which such 
extraordinary measures were necessary, could be set down 
bodily within the limits of two Chicago blocks, with room to 
spare for parks and playgrounds. Tel-el-Mutesellim or Me- 
giddo, the age-long battleground of the world, covered only 
about 12 acres, or a little more than two Chicago blocks. Such 
figures as these enable us to understand how Sennacherib 
could record himself as having conquered “forty-six strong 
walled cities, and villages round about them without number’”’ 
in his campaign against Judah. 

It is out of the question, of course, for me to take account 
here of all the gains and finds made in the excavation of these 
various sites. All that may be done is to call attention to some 
of the more important features of the work of excavation and 
discovery. The time has gone by when the scientific excavator 
dug holes into a mound at random, hoping to hit upon some 
important “find” with which to satisfy the expectations of his 
financial backers. The results of experience gained in exten- 
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sive excavations in Egypt and Babylonia have now been ap- 
plied to the corresponding problems in Palestine. The method 
of the modern excavator in Palestine is to remove the whole 
surface of a mound, or at least of a self-contained portion of it, 
and to go on down layer by layer to the bedrock. The depth of 
each layer is determined by the character of the pottery and 
other materials found imbedded within it, and careful meas- 
urements of the depth of each layer throughout its extent are 
constantly made and painstakingly recorded. Not only so, 
but the location of each significant object in its own layer is 
carefully charted. All this sort of exact detail is essential to 
the preparation of a complete history of the occupation of the 
site. The reports of the excavations at Ta’anach, Jericho, 
Gezer, and especially Samaria, are models of what such re- 
ports should be. 

The careful comparison of the pottery found at the vari- 
ous sites has made it possible now to date the layers of an 
ancient mound in terms of the pottery found there. These 
pottery periods can now be equated with historical periods 
with a fair degree of certainty. Of course, these pottery pe- 
riods, of necessity, cover quite a range of time. For in the 
ancient world, at least, styles in pottery did not change with 
every season, nor even with every generation. 

The amount of inscriptional material found in these sites 
was not great. I presume everybody was disappointed by this 
fact. But, at least, we have gone beyond the point where “in- 
scriptions” were the only source of interest to the supporters 
of excavations. It would no longer be possible for the director 
of a great museum to refuse to purchase a weil-wrought statue 
from the ancient world simply and solely because there was 
no writing upon it, as was actually done by a well-known di- 
rector, near the close of the last century. The quality of a 
people’s life and culture is told quite clearly and effectively 
by the tools, the personal ornaments, the pottery, and the ob- 
jects of art it leaves behind; and sometimes that kind of rec- 
ord is much more reliable than the written word. 
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Among the more important “finds” at the foregoing sites, 
viz., Gezer, Ta’anach, Megiddo, Jericho, and Samaria, we 
may call attention to the most outstanding ones only. Of 
these, the fact that the ancient walls of Jericho were found to 
be for the most part still standing, certainly deserves mention. 
A silent but solid and substantial witness like these ancient 
walls goes far toward the vindication of the modern historical 
critic’s judgment that many of the narratives of the Old Tes- 
tament were written long after the events they record and 
describe had taken place. In the lapse of time between the 
event and the record, the story lost nothing by repeated tell- 
ing, but gained much in the way of more effective narration. 
The fact that civilization existed in Palestine as far back as 
the Stone Age was fully attested by the excavations. The He- 
brews who entered Canaan were not taking possession of a 
new country, but were coming into possession of a civilization 
that was already hoary with age. The inheritance of this 
ready-made civilization saved the nomadic Hebrews much 
energy that would otherwise have been spent in working out 
a new civilization for themselves, and left them free to use 
that energy in the production of the richer values of the spirit. 

Gezer stands out for its contribution to the archaeology 
of religion through its high-place, or altar, and its row of 
sacred pillars, or masseboth. Eight of these were still stand- 
ing, in whole or in part, at the time of the excavation. Similar 
standing stones were found in the remains of a temple at Me- 
giddo, and in another at Ta’anach. At Ta’anach there was 
also found an elaborately designed incense altar of the na- 
tive Canaanitish religion. Incidentally, Ta’anach also yielded 
some twelve letters in cuneiform characters. It is of interest 
to note that here again, as in the Tel-el-Amarna letters, we 
find the Canaanitish princes using the Babylonian language 
and writing in their correspondence one with the other. One 
of these letters, written by Ahiyau and addressed to the prince 
or governor Ishtarwashur, has given rise to much speculation 
regarding the religion of this early Canaanitish period. But 
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the hasty readings of the first decipherers, which seemed to 
reveal a relatively high stage of monotheism as prevailing in 
that early age, have upon a more thoroughgoing scrutiny 
given way to better readings, and these show no evidence of 
any monotheistic tendency in Canaanitish religion. 

At Megiddo, one of the most interesting objects discov- 
ered was a small seal, bearing the figure of a lion upon its sur- 
face, with a Hebrew inscription of two lines running one over 
and the other under the lion. This inscription being trans- 
lated, reads, “Belonging to Shema‘, the servant of Jerobo- 
am.” The identity of “Jeroboam” is not definitely known, 
but he is generally supposed to have been Jeroboam II, the 
king whose chief priest gave Amos orders to shake the dust of 
Bethel off his feet right speedily. The main lines of the figure 
of the lion would do credit to the work of a modern sculptor. 

The long-awaited report of the Harvard expedition’s ex- 
cavations at Samaria is now before us in two fine, large vol- 
umes. These constitute a model of what such reports should 
be. By photographic plates, maps, pen drawings, and by de- 
scriptive text, they bring before us vividly and in minute de- 
tail the progress of the work, the difficulties involved in it, the 
actual scenes of excavating activity, and the results achieved. 
Among a multitude of details, the outstanding “finds” were 
the ruins of the palaces of Omri and Ahab; also those of a pal- 
ace of another king, perhaps Jeroboam IT; and likewise the 
remains of two Roman temples, the one belonging to the reign 
of King Herod, and the other to that of the Emperor Valerian. 
Here, as everywhere else, the excavators found abundant evi- 
dence of the influence of Egypt upon Palestinian life. This 
evidence takes the form of Egyptian scarabs, beads made of 
Egyptian faience, variegated glass beads of Egyptian origin, 
an Egyptian gold ring with a scarab upon it, Egyptian faience 
amulets, a large two-handled jar, made of Egyptian alabaster, 
which contained on one side an inscription made up of two 
cartouches and a horizontal line of hieroglyphics. The read- 
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ing of the cartouches gives us “Lord of the two lands, beloved 
of Amon, son of Bast, Osorkon.” The horizontal line simply 
indicates the capacity of the jar. The Osorkon here men- 
tioned was almost certainly the second Pharaoh of that name 
and his reign lasted from 874 to 856 B.c. The more we learn 
of Palestinian and Hebrew history the closer do we find the 
relationships between Egypt and Canaan to have been. 

In this connection, a particularly significant discovery 
must be mentioned. An Egyptian hieroglyphic text now in 
the British Museum was published in 1923 by the Director 
of the Museum, Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. Budge himself 
failed to note its full significance. But his oversight was made 
good by Professor Erman, of the University of Berlin, who 
published a translation of the same inscription in 1924. From 
this translation it becomes evident almost at once that we 
have in this document the source whence the editors of the 
Book of Proverbs obtained the materials now found in Prov. 
22:17—23:10. The points of contact, identity, and resem- 
blance are so many and so close that the relationship be- 
tween the two collections of proverbs is unmistakable. The 
Egyptian document seems to have been written somewhere 
between 1100 and 700 B.c. It was ostensibly written by its 
author Amenemope, an Egyptian official of high rank, for 
the guidance of his youngest son, and was entitled “Instruc- 
tion of Life,” or as we should say, “(How to Live.” The section 
of the Book of Proverbs in which these Egyptian sayings re- 
appear is recognized by all scholars as an independent collec- 
tion, viz., Prov. 22:17—24:22. Professor Toy said in his com- 
mentary in the “International Critical Series,” published in 
1899, speaking of this collection, “It differs in tone and struc- 
ture from the preceding collection: it is in the form of an ad- 
dress to the pupil (who is called the ‘son’), it is intimate, 
argumentative, descriptive, and it is arranged in strophes in- 
stead of in couplets.”” With many other scholars he dates the 
collection from the third century B.c. The Egyptian edition 
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was written somewhere between 1100 and 700 B.c. in the 
opinion of competent Egyptologists. One or two samples will 
serve for comparison: Prov. 23:26=“‘Eat not the bread of 
the evil-eyed, and long not for his dainties” and in 23:8 the 
saying closes in these words, ‘The morsel which thou hast 
eaten, thou must vomit it up, and lose thy good things.” The 
wisdom of Amenemopet puts it in these words, “‘Be not greedy 
for the possessions of a mean man, and hunger not after his 
bread” and in the same connection says, “If thou fillest thy 
mouth with too much food thou vomitest it up again, and so 
thou art without thy good things.” Prov. 22:29 says, “‘Seest 
thou a man skilful in his business? He shall stand before 
kings.”” Amenemope says, ‘“‘A scribe who is skilful in his of- 
fice finds himself worthy to be a courtier.” The probability of 
considerable Hebrew dependence upon Egyptian sources has 
long been realized. The story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife 
has so many similarities with the Egyptian “Tale of Two 
Brothers” that a connection between the two has seemed in- 
escapable. My colleague, Professor Breasted, raised the ques- 
tion in his History of the Ancient Egyptians (1908), whether 
Psalm 104 was not greatly indebted to Ikhnaten’s hymn in 
praise of Aton. But in Proverbs 22 ff. we have a case of actual 
borrowing not only of ideas but also of phraseology and 
words. No more striking illustration of the catholicity of the 
Hebrew mind could well be asked for than this. That a sec- 
tion of Egyptian wisdom should find bodily entrance into the 
sacred canon of the Jews certainly passes wonder. It goes 
without saying that the Jewish borrowers purged the bor- 
rowed literature of all non-Yahwistic allusions and expres- 
sions before taking it over as their own. What is once more il- 
lustrated is the fact that the ancient oriental world was a unit 


in matters of thought, art, and commerce. There were no cus- 
toms-barriers upon ideas. They had free course from the Nile 
to the Euphrates. They all passed over the Palestinian bridge 
between the two centers of world-empire; and as they passed 
the Jewish mind took toll of them. The Jewish world early 
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became expert in the art of enriching itself through the use of 
borrowed mental and spiritual capital, and in this field at 
least, whatever they touched turned to gold. 

While speaking of Egyptian influence, mention should be 
made of the excavations recently conducted at Beth-shean, 
or Scythopolis, at the eastern end of the plain of Esdraelon. 
Here work has been conducted by Dr. Clarence Fisher, under 
the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, for the last 
three years. Among the finds there, three are of especial inter- 
est to Old Testament students. The first of these is the fact 
that the temple of Ashtoreth, in which the armor of Saul was 
placed after the battle on Mount Gilboa, has been uncovered 
and identified. The second is the fact that a period of occu- 
pation by the Scythians somewhere in the seventh century 
B.C. is attested by the remains. This is an important confirma- 
tion of the story of the Scythian invasion given us by Herodo- 
tus, which has been doubted and discredited by some scholars 
in recent years. We can now use the Scythian invasion with 
assurance as furnishing a historical background for the work 
of the prophets Zephaniah and Jeremiah. The third discovery 
at Beth-shean was a basalt stele of Ramses II upon which, ac- 
cording to the first report, there appears this important state- 
ment: ‘“T have collected the Semites that they might build for 
me my city of Ramses.” This would establish at once and 
completely the credibility of the Hebrew tradition that they 
were engaged in forced labor in Egypt upon the cities of Ram- 
ses and Pithom. The identity of the Pharaoh of the oppres- 
sion as Ramses II would likewise be established, and the iden- 
tification of the Pharaoh of the Exodus as Merneptah would 
become more than a probability. A more careful examination 
of the stele, according to a later report, does away with all 
this, in that it finds there merely a statement of the receipt of 
the regular tribute from certain Semites. The completion of 
the work at Beth-shean will give to us a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole course of human history at that spot, which commanded 
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the main highway between the east and the west, a history 
running back to the Stone Age. 

We must go back to Samaria again for a brief look at the 
Hebrew ostraca found there. These are fragments of pottery 
with Hebrew inscriptions upon them written in ink. Inciden- 
tally, the use of ink was apparently derived from Egypt, where 
it was in use before the pyramids were built. There are over 
sixty of these pottery fragments, but the amount of writing 
on each of them is very limited. They belong to the Hebrew 
period of occupation of this site and probably to the early 
part of it, say somewhere in the ninth or eighth centuries B.c. 
Their coutribution to our knowledge is very slight. They are 
neither historical! nor literary documents, nor have they any 
interest in religion. They seem to have been memoranda sent 
in along with jars of wine and oil; perhaps as Dr. Reisner, the 
excavator, suggests, what we should call “waybills.” The al- 
phabet used in these inscriptions was already known to us 
from the Mesha inscription (or Moabite Stone) and the Si- 
loam Inscription. Among the names appearing on these ostra- 
ca are some already well known to readers of the Old Testa- 
ment, viz., Gomer, No’ah, Nathan, Ahimelech, Uzza, and 
Elisha. According with what we already knew of conditions 
in the period of Omri, Ahab, and Jeroboam II, we find the 
names in general making use of the god-names of Ba‘al and 
Yahu in about equal proportions. Interestingly enough, one 
man is named Ba‘ala Elisha, which perhaps means Ba‘al, the 
son of Elisha. Quite evidently, at this time the hearts of the 
people of Samaria were divided in their allegiance between 
Baal and Yahu (or Yahweh). 

Leaving Samaria, we travel up the Nile as far as Assuan, 
at the foot of the first cataract. Upon an island off shore 
opposite Assuan, and called Elephantiné, in the years A.D. 
1904-7 a large number of Aramaic papyri came to light. 
These papyri were written by a colony of Jews living at Ele- 
phantiné and Assuan in the fifth century B.c. They constitute 
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an unusually interesting collection of business documents, 
community records, and letters dealing partly with personal 
and partly with community interests. These documents re- 
veal the fact that a military colony of Jews was in residence 
at this frontier post in the fifth century B.c. and that they had 
been there at least as early as 524 B.c. and probably before 
600 B.c. They show that these Jews were in close relationship 
with the surrounding non-Jewish population, marrying, and 
doing business with them in every sort of way. They show 
also that the Jewish community was in touch with all that was 
going on in the great world about them. They knew the 
names of the Persian officials in charge in Samaria, and also 
the name of the high priest in Jerusalem and that of the Per- 
sian governor of Judea; and they had in their possession an 
Aramaic version of the inscription of the Persian king Darius 
inscribed high upon the rock of Behistun in Persia, as well as 
an Aramaic version of the story of Ahikar. They show that 
Aramaic had already displaced Hebrew as the language of the 
common people. They reveal themselves to have been zealous 
and loyal adherents of their ancestral God, whom they called 
Yahu. But they mention various other deities whom they 
freely recognized alongside of him, viz., Anath-Yahu, Ashi- 
mah-Bethel, Herem-Bethel, and Anath-Bethel. In one record, 
containing a list of contributions to the god Yahu, the sum 
total at the close of the list is divided among Yahu and two 
associated deities, viz., Anath-Yahu and Ashimah-Yahu, and 
one of these receives almost as much as Yahu himself. It is 
noteworthy that these two associated deities are goddesses. 
We are at once reminded of Jeremiah’s protests against the 
worship by his contemporaries in Egypt of a deity whom they 
called the Queen of Heaven and whom they declared they had 
worshiped in Judah in days gone by. Next to this polytheistic 
coloring of the colony’s religious life, the most significant fact 
is that this Jewish settlement far off from Jerusalem had built 
for itself a temple for the worship of Yahu. This temple had 
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been built prior to 525 B.c. and had been the center of their 
worship until shortly before 407 B.c. when it had been ruth- 
lessly destroyed by Widarnag, commander of the Persian 
troops at Assuan, for some reason not known to us. This tem- 
ple was a somewhat elaborate structure, having had five en- 
trances and being furnished with a cedar roof, the raw mate- 
rial for which must have been imported from the Lebanons. 
It was provided with a regular priesthood, and in it was car- 
ried on the full sacrificial cultus. The question of its relation- 
ship to the Jerusalem temple and its standing before the 
Deuteronomic law is at once raised. Were the Assuan colo- 
nists ignorant of the Deuteronomic law confining all public 
worship to the temple at Jerusalem? This is hardly possible, 
in view of the length of time that that law had been in force, 
and in view of the evident familiarity of the colony with what 
was going on in the outside world. Is it necessary to take the 
position of some recent writers to the effect that the Deuter- 
onomic Code was not yet in existence at the time when this 
Assuan temple was built? In my opinion the difficulties raised 
by this position are insuperable, and no way of escape is to be 
found in that direction. Rather as it seems to me, shall we say 
that the makers of the Deuteronomic Code had in mind the 
Jewish world as it existed in their day. They did not contem- 
plate a world-wide dispersion of the Jews and therefore did 
not legislate with such a situation in mind. They made their 
laws for the world which they knew. Consequently, when a 
wholly new situation developed, in which Jews found them- 
selves in large numbers living at a great distance from Jeru- 
salem, these Jews did the only sensible thing in building for 
themselves a shrine in their own home. Nor were they ham- 
pered by any consciousness of being under the ban of the 
Deuteronomic law. The great contribution made by the As- 
suan papyri to our knowledge of Judaism is that they give us 
a realistic picture, which has undergone no touching up, of 
the social and religious life of this colony of Jews in the fifth 
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century B.c., and that this picture brings before us vividly the 
kind of life that in its essential elements was lived by the Jews 
in Judah in the last century before the exile. 

The last archaeological discovery that may be mentioned 
is that of the Sinai Inscriptions. These inscriptions engraved 
upon the rocks in the Wady Maghara, at the entrance to the 
Wady Feiran, were found in 1904-5 by Flinders Petrie. They 
were reported by him in his Researches at Sinai (1906), 
where photographs of three of them were published. It was 
at once recognized that these inscriptions presented us with a 
script hitherto unknown. At once philologians began their 
efforts to decipher this strange script. Little progress was 
made for a long time. Not until Egyptologists began upon the 
task did there seem to be much promise of success. Among 
the many attempts at elucidation of the mystery, those of 
Alan H. Gardiner, now Research Professor in the Oriental In- 
stitute of the University of Chicago; Kurt Sethe, of Berlin; 
and Dr. R. Eisler made the most important contributions 
prior to 1920. By this time it had been shown that the writ- 
ing was of alphabetic character, and about half of the new 
alphabet had been tentatively identified. Then in 1923 came 
a new contribution from Hubert Grimme, of Leipzig. Grimme 
offers us a complete translation of all the material of the in- 
scriptions. Grimme’s work is, on the whole, somewhat over- 
optimistic and his translations are in many cases highly sub- 
jective. But he has clearly demonstrated several important 
facts. The entire alphabet is now identified and shown to 
have been derived from the hieratic alphabet of the Egyp- 
tians, and to have contained twenty-two letters. This settles 
a long-disputed question. The script is in its infancy; for 
there is still a very close resemblance to the hieratic whence 
it came, and the characters of the alphabet show considerable 
variation in the forms of signs, indicative of the fact that the 
letters had not yet become conventionalized in form. The 
language of the inscriptions is pure Hebrew. This shows the 
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non-Canaanitish origin of the Hebrew language. This fact 
weighs heavily against the claims of those scholars who have 
sought to make Canaan responsible for everything of value 
that the Hebrews possessed. 

These inscriptions come from the time of Queen Hatshep- 
shut and of Thothmes III, i.e., ca. 1480 B.c. They demonstrate 
the presence of Hebrews in the fifteenth century B.c. upon the 
peninsula of Sinai just where the Old Testament record places 
them. The portion of the peninsula where these inscriptions 
were found is the Serabit-el-Hadem, a high plateau about 
one-third of the way up the peninsula from the south, where 
there was a temple dedicated to the Egyptian goddess Hathor 
and the god Sapdu. 

So far we have been dealing with facts. But now we must 
mention one or two of Grimme’s hypotheses. One of his most 
striking ones is the discovery of Moses upon these inscrip- 
tions. The consonants of the Hebrew word for Moses are 
found by Grimme at the end of the name of a certain individ- 
ual—and are read by him as “Moses.” This “Moses” is fur- 
ther represented in one of the inscriptions as read by Grimme 
as saying to Queen Hatshepshut, ‘Thou didst draw me forth 
from the Nile.? Here we have the full accrediting of the story 
of Moses and Pharaoh’s daughter on the bank. But there are 
two difficulties with this interpretation. The letters read as 
“Moses” are the last part of a long compound name. What 
evidence is there that the man was ever known by this short 
and insignificant portion of his name? And why should this 
particular person prove to be “Moses” rather than some one 
of the dozen or so other persons known to us by names ending 
with the same consonantal characters, viz., Thothmes, Ahmes, 
etc., often pronounced as Thutmosis, Ahmosis, etc. This final 
epithet is a frequent element in Egyptian proper names and 
usually designates the bearer of the name as a “child,” given 
by one of the gods (e.g., Thothmes=a child granted by 
Thoth). It is wholly imaginary to find Moses in the name 
Hatshepshuchnum-jamon-mose as Grimme does. Incidental- 
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ly a later reader of this inscription finds no trace of Moses in 
connection with this name, but gives the consonants a wholly 
different evaluation. 

This same scholar likewise disposes of Moses in the bul- 
rushes. Instead of “thou didst draw me forth from the Nile,” 
he reads “thou didst transfer me from the Nile-water of 
forced labour.” This robs us of confirmation of one story, but 
gives us added confirmation of another historical tradition, 
viz., the story of the Egyptian bondage. 

The other discovery of Grimme that we may mention is 
in connection with the temple of Hathor, the cow-goddess of 
Egypt. Associated with her was a male deity, called Sapdu. 
These deities have, of course, long been known to us from 
Egyptian sources. But Grimme would have us believe that 
Hathor and Sapdu were known also by the Semitic or Hebrew 
names, Ma’anah and Yahu. This is certainly a surprising situ- 
ation in which to find the Hebrew Yahu, or Yahweh, one of 
whose marked characteristics thus far has been his complete 
isolation from the corrupting influences of such associations. 
But again it is a question of the correctness of the reading. 
The name Yahu is supposed to appear in five different places 
in these inscriptions. In the first of these passages the charac- 
ters composing “Yahu” do appear, it is true; but it is by no 
means clear that they are to be read in this way. The text 
immediately after them is broken so that we cannot tell 
whether or not they are but the opening letters of a longer 
word of which the latter part is lost. Not only so, but in order 
to get “Yahu” out of these letters it is necessary to read in 
part from left to right instead of from right to left as is the 
regular manner of writing in these inscriptions, and in part 
from bottom to top instead of from top to bottom as is the 
case when the letters are written perpendicularly. Hence the 
reading “Yahu” here is more than problematical. In the two 
remaining passages where “‘Yahu” is supposed to appear, the 
text, as a matter of fact, is so broken and obscure that in nei- 
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ther cf the passages can it be said with any degree of cer- 
tainty what was originally inscribed there. 

Even if Yahu should not be present on these inscriptions, 
they make an important contribution to our knowledge, and 
they raise interesting questions. The origin of the Hebrew 
alphabet in Egyptian hieratic signs seems assured. The pres- 
ence of Hebrews on the Sinaitic peninsula and in close asso- 
ciation with, indeed under appointment by, the Egyptian au- 
thorities about 1500 B.c. is established. The tradition of an 
Egyptian bondage receives new corroboration. On the other 
hand it is a question whether or not these Sinaitic Hebrews 
were ever in Egypt itself. Are they to be brought into connec- 
tion with the Exodus or had they no relation to it whatso- 
ever? How long did the Egyptian servitude continue? Was 
there a continuous Egyptian bondage of the Hebrews lasting 
from ca. 1500 to nearly 1200 B.c.? It is questions like these 
that keep the mind of the student of the ancient Orient from 
becoming rusty through inactivity. 

As we look back upon the record of the last quarter of a 
century and see what important discoveries have been made 
in biblical archaeology, we have every reason to hope for even 
greater things in the coming decades. The soil of the East has 
not yet been exhausted. The sites inviting the enterprise of 
the excavator are still almost innumerable. The chief danger 
imperiling the future of excavation work lies in the fact that 
the native digger is always on the job. The greater becomes 
the estimate placed upon antiquities by the purchasing public, 
the more will the unscientific, native digger gouge into the 
mounds and work inestimable damage to the cause of scien- 
tifically controlled excavation. 

The immediate future of American excavations is bright 
indeed. The funds placed at the disposal of the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago by generous donors, for the 
complete excavation of Megiddo, and for the making of an 
epigraphic record of the inscriptions on the rocks and monu- 
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ments of the Nile Valley, should yield results of first-class 
importance that ought to encourage the initiation of other en- 
terprises of similar character. The establishment of the arch- 
aeological headquarters of the Oriental Institute in a well- 
equipped laboratory at Luxor gives American scholars a per- 
manent point of vantage. The Institute is planning, in addi- 
tion to its epigraphic work, to carry on researches into the 
geology of ancient Egypt and into the history of palaeolithic 
man in the Nile Valley. At the present time, owing to the im- 
poverished condition of Europe, the work of excavation is 
almost wholly in the hands of American institutions, or at 
least financed by them. The Field Museum of Chicago and 
the Ashmolean Museum of Oxford University have combined 
in the conduct of excavations at Kish, in Babylonia. The first 
volume of their report has just appeared. The University of 
Pennsylvania is at work at Beth-shean, Palestine. The Brit- 
ish Museum and the University of Pennsylvania have carried 
on work at Tel-el-Obeid in Babylonia. The University of 
Pennsylvania and the Ashmolean Museum of Oxford are at 
work at Ur of the Chaldees, whence Abraham is supposed to 
have started his trek toward the golden west. Professor M. G. 
Kyle, of Xenia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri, is 
organizing an expedition to excavate Kiryath-sepher in the 
hope of uncovering a great library of records. The Oriental 
Institute’s excavations at Megiddo are well started under the 
direction of Clarence Fisher. In Egypt, Howard Carter con- 
tinues his work upon the wonders of the tomb of Tut-ankh- 
amen; Dr. Reisner is working for Harvard University and the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts upon a third dynasty tomb re- 
cently opened near Gizeh; the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York is taking photographs along the Nile Valley; and the 
Egypt Exploration Fund of Great Britain is planning new 
activities at Abydos in Egypt. So the good work goes on; and 
no one knows what a day may bring forth. 








CRITICAL NOTE 


THE CHUAN MIAO OF WEST CHINA 


DAVID C. GRAHAM 
Suifu, China 


In the western provinces of China and in Tibet there are over one 
hundred tribes of aborigines. Invariably they are found in the higher 
altitudes, the lower and more productive land being occupied by the Chi- 
nese. Some tribes have adopted Tibetan Lamaism, or have been influ- 
enced by the Chinese, so that it is difficult to trace out their original reli- 
gions. Others, like the Chiang and the Miao, have clung tenaciously to 
their own social and religious customs. 

South of Suifu, on the high mountains near the borders of Szechuan 
and Yunnan, is a tribe of aborigines known as Chuan Miao. The word 
chuan means river, but it is also an abbreviation of the word szechuan, 
which means the province having four rivers. Probably the other abor- 
igines and the Chinese have named these people Chuan Miao because 
they live in or near the province of Szechuan. 

The Chuan Miao have no tribal organization. Each district has its 
headman, but these headmen are not joined together in any sort of a 
union representing the whole tribe. Practically all the people are farmers, 
and we have yet to learn of a single Chuan Miao town or village. 

In outward appearance these tribesmen are different, on the one 
hand, from the Chinese, and on the other hand, from the Lolos, the Ti- 
betans, and the Fan tribes. Their women wear leggings, use skirts instead 
of trousers, do not bind their feet, and have earrings and a headdress that 
are distinctive. The men dress like the Chinese. The Miao present an 
almost unexplored field for research by the physical anthropologist. 

The language of the Chuan Miao is like that of the Chinese in that 
it is monosyllabic and has the same five tones, but it has more nasal and 
guttural sounds, There are some borrowed Chinese words, but, like the 
social and religious customs, the language resembles those of the other 
Miao tribes more closely than that of the Chinese, or of the Lolos, as the 
comparison below (Table I) indicates.* 

+ The sounds for the Lolo, the Heh Miao, the Yachow Miao, and the Hua Miao 
are taken from the book, Among the Tribes in Southwest China, by Samuel R. 
Clarke. 
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The music of this tribe is both interesting and pleasant. There are 
many ballads, which are sung by individuals, and not in concert or in 
groups. Since there is no written language, these ballads relate the leg- 
ends and the history of the tribe. They are recorded only in the mem- 
ories of the tribespeople. The tunes of these songs bear some resemblance 
to those used by liturgical churches in their religious chants. The instru- 
mental music is pleasing to the western ear. Especially interesting is the 
luh sen, which is a wind instrument having six tubes. When it is played 
the musician performs a dance much like that of a Scotch bagpipe player. 

The Chuan Miao believe that they came from the east, from the prov- 
inces of Hupeh, Hunan, Kuangtung, or Kuangsi. They say that centuries 
ago their ancestors were brought as captives, with their hands tied behind 
them, and released in Szechuan. 














TABLE I 

Word Chinese Lolo Heh Miao |Yachow Miao| Hua Miao | Chuan Miao 
re 3 dai i i i i 
RUN Ol ass se atee er nyi au ° ao eo 
WUTC cisco se san se ba, bie bie be be 
oer Sz li llao bleo bleo bleo 
Five u ngwu gia bzi bsi tsi, tsui 
<a ee luh chio dieo dsu dseo deo 
MENG sss s0l7 ch‘ih shi shiung sau shiang shiang 
PAENG cscs bah heh ia yi yi yi 
Dt tee giu ké gio gia gid gid 
OOS sa 60910 shih tsd gico ku ku keo 
Hundred... .| beh hu ba ba ba ba 




















There is a legend which states that originally the Chinese and the 
Miao were one family. They began with two brothers. The Miao 
was the elder, or more respected brother, and the Chinese was the 
younger brother. The parents died and were buried. The brothers sep- 
arated and lost all trace of each other. They both worshiped at the same 
ancestral grave, but at different times, so that they did not meet. The 
younger brother, the Chinese, worshiped later in the year, so that the 
elder brother, the Miao, did not notice it. After many years the younger 
brother began to worship earlier, ‘and the older brother noticed that some- 
one was worshiping at the grave of his parents. “Who’s doing this, and 
for what reason?” he asked. Then he began to watch, and caught the 
younger brother. A disagreement ensued. They did not recognize each 
other as brothers, so each blamed the other for worshiping at his ancestral 
grave. Instead of fighting, they went to law about it. The official asked 
the Miao, “What proof have you that this is your ancestral grave?” The 
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older brother replied, “I have buried a millstone a certain distance to the 
tight of the grave.” He asked the younger brother the same question. He 
answered, “I have buried a brass gong a certain distance to the left of the 
grave.” The official sent men to dig, and found both the millstone and 
the gong. Then it became known that the two men were brothers. How- 
ever, in the centuries that followed, the descendants of the two brothers 
grew apart, and forgot their common ancestry, and the Chinese denied it 
altogether. Moreover, the Chinese descendants have become more and 
more powerful, so that the Miao are now the younger and weaker broth- 
ers and the Chinese are the older and stronger brothers. 

The Chuan Miao have no theatricals, and there is little gambling 
among them. It is asserted that formerly they did not gamble at all, but 
now the younger generation has learned to do so from the sons of Han. 
There is an excellent memory-game in which the players use grains of 
corn. Practically the only diversion of the women is to go visiting and 
“gossip.” They are supposed to use their spare time, even when resting 
from hard labor in the field, by sewing, knitting, or doing embroidery. 
“Playing lion” is a form of amusement indulged in at weddings and at 
New Year’s time. Two men throw over themselves a cloth made to repre- 
sent a lion’s skin. The lion then fights with a man, who always triumphs 
over the beast. Sometimes friends are invited to a feast, where wine is the 
most important means of entertaining the guests. Both men and women 
smoke tobacco, but very few of them use opium. Men sometimes amuse 
themselves by going hunting together, or, at New Year’s time, by playing 
shuttlecock. The first three days of the new year are given over entirely 
to play. 

We have referred to the fact that the Chuan Miao have no tribal or- 
ganization. It is significant that they also have no organized religion. 
They worship no gods or idols, have no temples, and do not even have 
a name, in their own language, for god, idol, heaven, or hell. While they 
believe in demons that cause disease, they do not worship them, but en- 
deavor to exorcise them or drive them away. It may be said that they 
worship their ancestors. However, they do not regard their ancestors as 
deities, and assert that their worship simply includes feelings and acts of 
commemoration and reverence. Hades is to them a land of shades, where 
the souls of the dead live together. There a sinner fears punishment, not 
from a devil, or demon, or a deity, but from the souls of the persons whom 
he has wronged. 

There are two religious persons or shamans, the k‘a gi and the dan 
gong. The word k‘a gi means “open the way.” The k‘a gi conducts 
funerals, and opens the way of the soul to the happy land. The dan gong 
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is also an individual of unusual powers who drives away demons when 
people are sick. Both the ‘a gi and the dan gong are “called” to their 
work. They receive no training under other 4a gis or dan gongs. Ina 
sleep one dreams that he sees and hears an old man come and call him 
to “open the way” of some soul to hades or drive away the demons that 
are Causing some person to be sick. There is no organization among the 
religious leaders. Each receives his call and functions as an individual, 
with no thought of uniting or co-operating with other members of his 
order. 

There are two annual festivals, Duan Yang and New Year, when 
they commemorate their dead. At these times there is a feast, when the 
departed ancestors are supposed to be present and are called upon to eat, 
beginning with the oldest. 

When a couple becomes engaged, middlemen must arrange with the 
girl’s parents the amount of pork and wine that is to be presented by the 
bridegroom’s relatives to the parents of the bride. When this present has 
been made and accepted the engagement is complete, and is seldom 
broken. This engagement is a contract between the parents of the two 
young people. It is not necessary to secure the consent of the woman, al- 
though the man sometimes exercises the right of veto. 

There is no other ceremony until marriage, when five or six women, 
and in addition as many friends, men, women, and children, as choose to 
go, escort the bride to her new home. At the bridegroom’s house a pig is 
killed and a feast is prepared, with music and “playing lion.” In some 
cases the bride simply enters the house. Others follow the Chinese cus- 
tom of bowing or kowtowing three times to the parents, relatives, and 
friends. The master of ceremonies brings along with the clothing and 
other possessions of the bride, all of which are in the bridal procession, a 
bamboo sprout with roots, symbolizing the large number of descendants 
and the future prosperity of the couple. Some plant the bamboo sprout, 
but others do not. It is believed to exert a magical influence in helping 
the new family to prosper. The /uh sen is not used at weddings, for its 
notes are considered too sad for such happy occasions. 

Diseases are caused by demons. These creatures are the souls of un- 
happy dead whose descendants, being unfilial, have not shown due rever- 
ence, and have not provided the necessary money or food. In case of ill- 
ness, a dan gong is called. By means of uncooked rice and fresh eggs 
broken open he ascertains what demon is causing the trouble, and from 
what direction he has come. The dan gong then either throws uncooked 
rice, saying “Please,” which means, “Please go,” or he throws a mixture 
of cooked rice, salt, tea, and beans in cold water, saying, “Please eat,” 
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which means, “Please eat and depart.” He also burns some paper money 
as a gift to the evil spirit. These acts are supposed to dispose of the 
demon and make recovery possible. 

When a person dies, the &‘a gi is called. He uses a bow and an arrow 
made of bamboo, and a knife. He does not shoot the arrow or throw the 
knife. He relates when and where the deceased was born, where he lived, 
what he did, and where he died. He kills a chicken, the soul of which 
guides the soul of the dead person to hades. It is said that formerly Chi- 
nese and Miao souls traveled to hades by the same road, but that now 
the Chinese have become so accustomed to abusing the Miao that their 
souls enslave and otherwise abuse the Miao spirits that are traveling to 
the land of shades, so that now Miao souls travel to hades by another 
way. 

Twelve days after the funeral there is a memorial festival called the 
sao ch‘ieh. At this time the spirit is supposed to come back and visit his 
former habitation. Coal ashes are sprinkled outside the front door, in 
which the friends and relatives later look for footprints. By the foot- 
prints it can be told whether the soul is now a grown person, or a child, or 
has been transformed into a fowl, a horse, a dog, a cat, or some other 
creature. A cock is killed, and offered in a raw state to the spirit. It is 
then cooked, other food added, and the relatives and friends have a feast. 
This festival is observed for parents or for brothers or sisters over three 
years of age. 

At a later date there is a memorial service called the ¢su tsai. It must 
take place not less than one year after the sao ch‘ieh, but it may be de- 
layed ten or twenty years if this is made necessary by poverty. Friends 
and relatives march in procession to the grave, beating gongs and drums 
and blowing wind instruments. In this way the soul of the dead is enticed 
back home. An uncooked pig is offered to the spirit, then it is roasted and 
eaten by relatives and friends. There are music and folk dances, in which 
only the men take part. The women never dance. This ceremony is per- 
formed for older brothers and older sisters, and for ancestors for three 
generations. 

Later, after some indefinite period, there is a ceremony called the 
ts‘ao gien. The custom was originally to dig up the corpse, throw away 
the old coffin, carefully wash the bones, place the new coffin in the grave, 
and new garments in the coffin, put the bones carefully in their order on 
the garments, fold the outer portions of the garments over the bones, close 
the coffin, and cover the grave. Now the coffin is not dug up, but a small 
wooden coffin, garments a few inches long, and paper money are burnt. 
They are transformed by burning into a coffin, clothing, and money that 
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the spirit can use. A pig or a cow is killed, and a feast is held, with music 
and dancing. This ceremony is performed only by descendants, for their 
ancestors for three generations, and is the last of this kind to be observed. 
Probably the increasing cost of living is responsible for the changes that 
have taken place in the observance of the ¢s‘ao gien. 

The days are past when the Chuan Miao can dwell in their mountain 
homes uninfluenced by, and knowing little of, what happens in the Middle 
Kingdom and in the greater outside world. Already some of their number 
have been to Suifu and have seen modern schools and hospitals, and the 
wonderful steamships. which bring strange cargoes from distant lands. 
From them the Chinese rulers collect taxes, and for them they make laws. 
The United Methodist Mission, which has over twenty thousand aborig- 
ine church members and inquirers, has opened schools and chapels for the 
Chuan Miao in Yunnan Province. A young Chuan Miao has just gradu- 
ated from the mission schools at Suifu, has become a Christian, and de- 
sires to spend his life in bringing enlightenment to his fellow-tribesmen. 
He goes back as a Christian worker, supported by the Home Mission So- 
ciety of the Szechuan Baptist Convention, which is an organization of the 
Chinese Baptist churches of Szechuan. 

Will the contacts of the tribe with the outside world in the future be 
on the whole for better or for worse? Can Christianity be brought to 
them in its highest form, so that it will be among them a power for intel- 
lectual, moral, social, and spiritual uplift, leading individuals and the 
tribe to higher experiences and to a higher culture? Can the best in mod- 
ern civilization be brought to the Chuan Miao, and all that is good and 
valuable in the tribal life and traditions still be preserved? 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Within an almost unprecedentedly short space of time science has 
thrust upon the human race a relatively new way of thinking which has 
brought into prominence a host of new ideas. Religious leaders in Chris- 
tendom for centuries have affirmed that the essential truths of religion 
were adequately and finally given long ago. There is serious maladjust- 
ment between a religion which insists on loyalty to final doctrines and a 
science which produces new ideas. The problem of readjustment is a 
matter of real concern, and is calling out a considerable number of publi- 
cations which attempt to interpret both science and religion in the light of 
the modern situation.? 

J. Arthur Thomson is an adept in popularizing science so as to make 
a place for religion. In a course of lectures given at Union Theological 
Seminary, entitled, Science and Religion, he has undertaken to define the 
fields so as to have a well-recognized “frontier.” “We must learn to ren- 
der unto Science the tribute that is its due; and to God the things that 
are HIS” (p. 4). Science is defined as a careful method of investigation 
which enables us to identify precisely any object of study, to understand 
how it behaves, and to trace its history back to the conditions under 
which it emerges into its present form. Thomson lays great stress on the 
self-imposed limitations of true science. It does not profess to give uni- 
versal explanations, but to furnish specific knowledge. In order to secure 
the exactness which it desires, it deliberately excludes many factors from 
the situation which it studies. There is, therefore, plenty of room left for 
disciplines other than science to interpret those aspects of reality which 
science declines to consider. “Scientific concepts are empirical; religious 

* Science and Religion. By J. Arthur Thomson. New York: Scribner, 1925. 
viii+ 280 pages. $2.00. 

The Relation between Science and Theology. By C. Stuart Gager. Chicago: 
Open Court Co., 1925. 87 pages. $1.00. 

Science and Religion: Five So-called Conflicts. By William North Rice. New 


York: Abingdon Press, 1925. 53 pages. 50 cents. 

To Christ through Evolution. By Louis Matthews Sweet. New York: Doran, 
1925. 351 pages. $2.50. 

Science as Revelation. By John M. Watson. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 


303 pages. $2.25. 
Science and the Modern World. By Alfred North Whitehead. New York: 


Macmillan, 1925. xi+296 pages. $3.00. 
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concepts are transcendental” (p. 27). “Science as such has nothing to 
say to this highest of all concepts. The idea of God is outside the scien- 
tific universe of discourse” (p. 28). 

Nevertheless, religious ideas cannot quite escape thus easily from 
scientific scrutiny. There are doctrines in traditional theology which 
make assertions about matters on which science is also competent to 
speak. It becomes evident, as the reader pursues the exposition of Dr. 
Thomson, that the pictorial elements of traditional theology, reflecting as 
they do aspects of a world to be perceived by the senses, suffer somewhat 
radical transformation—indeed are largely eliminated—when the scien- 
tific “frontier” is drawn. “While the fundamental ideas of religion are 
unassailable by any scientific attack, the particular form which they as- 
sume may have to be altered” (p. 32). This statement is evidently an 
effort to preserve the traditional religious security under the protection 
of “infallible” (unassailable) doctrines (ideas). Occasionally, however, 
a more radical conception creeps out. “In conclusion we would point to 
the biggest fact of all, that science has shown the world to be a more 
harmonious, more unified, in every way grander world than our fore- 
fathers wot of; the serious question is whether our vision of God is also 
growing” (p. 34). 

Just what might occur if the growth of religious ideas were domi- 
nated by scientific conceptions is seen in Dr. Thomson’s advocacy of the 
“heresy” of panpsychism as a basis for the mystic personal sense of a 
divine presence. If the attempt were made to elaborate this immanentist 
conception into a system of religious thought, there would be small place 
for those juridical conceptions which constitute the essentials of the 
Christian creeds. While Dr. Thomson has admirably indicated the limita- 
tions of science, and has shown that a scientist may have the liveliest 
interest in religion, his suggestions as to religious interpretation are quite 
vague and confused. 

Professor William North Rice was a pioneer in discussing the ques- 
tion which is now of such general concern. His Christian Faith in an Age 
of Science, published nearly a quarter of a century ago, was concerned 
primarily with the question which people were than asking, viz., How can 
we accept the conclusions of modern science and still believe in the Bible? 
In a booklet entitled, Science and Religion; Five So-called Conflicts, he 
reviews briefly the controversies concerning the Copernican astronomy, 
the age of the earth, the antiquity of man, cosmic evolution, and biologi- 
cal evolution. He concludes that “every one of the five supposed conflicts 
between science and Christianity was essentially a conflict between scien- 
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tific beliefs and a Bible supposed to be inerrant” (p. 52). If the untena- 
ble doctrine of biblical infallibility be abandoned, science can never touch 
“the central truth of Christianity, that ‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself.’ ”’ Again we have the issue settled by retreating with 
the conception of infallibility (untouchability) behind a “frontier” into 
a realm where, it is asserted, science can never enter. Doubtless this dec- 
laration that the continued insistence on biblical infallibility is responsi- 
ble for the public conflicts is true. There are countless thousands of 
Christians who need precisely this message. But the proposal to locate 
religion in a pleasant region of absolute security raises the question 
whether so protected a thing will develop the husky virility of science, 
which asks no protection from radical criticism. 

C. Stuart Gager, in a readable little volume entitled, The Relation 
between Science and Theology, has undertaken to commend the scientific 
attitude as the best means of arriving at satisfactory conclusions in any 
realm. The bulk of the book is devoted to a careful and luminous ex- 
planation of scientific method, explaining the nature of scientific hypothe- 
ses, and considering in detail some of the caricatures of science to which 
Mr. Bryan gave such wide currency. The references to theology are very 
general and somewhat incidental. The reader will gain a good conception 
of what scientists are attempting to do; but he will not be much wiser 
concerning the relation of science to religious interests. 

In Professor Louis Matthews Sweet’s book, To Christ through Evo- 
lution, we have evidence of an unusually painstaking effort to deal intelli- 
gently with the doctrine of evolution with the apologetic purpose of 
retaining unimpaired the essential contentions of orthodox theology. At 
the outset he disposes of the issue with which Mr. Bryan was concerned 
by recognizing frankly that the Bible describes things from the naive 
point of view of an unscientific observer. To demand that the Bible 
should teach correct scientific formulas is to ignore the plain character of 
the Bible. The first chapter of Genesis gives a pictorial sketch of the 
broad outlines of cosmic and natural history; but it does this by its own 
principle of classification. To object to this biblical principle because it 
does not correspond exactly to the scientific type of classification is super- 
ficial, and does not meet the real issue. The all-important theme of the 
Bible is the creatorship of God. 

With a type of evolutionary theory which it cannot relate to God and har- 
monize with divine purpose and translate into divine action, which dethrones 
God and degrades man, theology is necessarily at war. On the other hand, it is 
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no more than fair to say that with a theology which ignores facts, confuses 
means with ends, and dictates terms to investigation, Science is rightly and 
necessarily at war.? 

Properly understood both the Bible and the conclusions of science may 
be true. 

In accordance with his contention that theology ought not to ignore 
the facts on which the theory of evolution is based, Dr. Sweet engages in 
a prodigiously painstaking and comprehensive consideration of the state- 
ments of leading biologists and scientists. The book is, however, difficult 
reading, largely because it represents a running critical commentary on 
passages collected from several authors bearing on a phase of the matter 
which Dr. Sweet himself has selected for examination. By this method, 
it is comparatively easy to show the wide divergence of opinion among 
scientists concerning the details of evolution, and to indicate the large 
amount of speculation involved in any complete theory of evolution. 
That there has been evolution, and that evolution is going on, is an unde- 
niable fact. Dr. Sweet has no patience with the crass picture of special 
creations so often upheld by fundamentalists. But, granting all the facts, 
he contends that no adequate explanation of them has been furnished. 
And with regard to the origin of the human species, nobody really knows 
anything about it. 

To Dr. Sweet it seems obvious that all the unexplained mysteries 
which science confronts would be easily explained by supposing that a 
divine power is in control of the entire process. And if the existence of 
this divine power be admitted, those creative new factors in evolution 
which science cannot reduce entirely to antecedent processes are explica- 
ble. In particular, Dr. Sweet feels that the evolutionary hypothesis fails 
to account for the striking differences in mental power between man and 
the lower animals. There is nothing in pre-human history to lead one to 
expect the emergence of man. It would seem, therefore, that the same 
creative power which accounts for new factors all along the way here 
brought forth a unique species. Man is essentially, then, to be thought 
of in relation to his divine origin rather than in relation to the biological 
history which led up to his appearance. God is defined as the infinite 
power lying back of the entire cosmic process, who by a kenosis of his 
full potencies worked gradually through the evolutionary process until 
the universe was in such a form that he could fully appear in the incarna- 
tion in Jesus Christ. We are thus led “through evolution to Christ.” 

It is a great gain to have a conservative theologian setting the exam- 


? Sweet, p. 31. 
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ple of a deliberate attempt to master fairly the material on which scien- 
tists base their conclusions. He has left science free to develop whatever 
theories it finds valuable, so long as these theories do not eliminate the 
creative activity of God. The question which he fails to raise is, What 
would become of his theistic assumption if it were to receive the kind of 
critical examination which he has given to scientific theories? Would he 
not be compelled, as he has compelled the scientists to do, to confess 
ignorance, to admit that no exact experimental testing had been made, 
and to confess eventually that speculation plays a large part in his theolo- 
gy? It is well not to throw too many stones at the hypothetical features 
of scientific theory if one is dwelling in a glass house of his own. If we 
are to demand that science shall not speculatively outrun exact evidence, 
we must be equally cautious concerning theological speculation. Some 
rather embarrassing questions might be asked—indeed, have often been 
asked—concerning a doctrine of the kenosis of divine potencies. 

John M. Watson, in his volume Science as Revelation, abandons all 
attempts to establish a “frontier” between religion and science. The very 
title indicates that he believes that science itself will furnish all the 
religion that man needs. He conceives religion as “a properly respectful 
and appreciative attitude toward the One, Great, Original Cause, the 
Creator of All Things; and towards the laws which indicate the manner 
by which the works of creation are accomplished” (p. 19). In sweeping, 
pictorial style he reviews what the various sciences tell us about the world 
in which we live. Everywhere, from the atom to the organism of man he 
finds ““Law, Order, Cosmos, God.” Making the reader almost breathless 
with wonder at the amazing display furnished by the sciences, he leads 
him confidently into the realm of ethics, and there discovers that “moral 
laws are cosmic laws, just as truly as are the laws of gravitation, of chem- 
ical affinity, of magnetism, of electricity, of biological growth, and of 
psychological growth.” The “Law, Order, Cosmos, God” discoverable 
elsewhere thus become fundamentally moral. When the philosopher 
speaks, he combines all the marvels of the physical world and all the 
order of the ethical world into one Truth, which is Absolute, Omniscient, 
Omnipotent, Omnipresent, Irresistible, etc. (pp. 247 ff). Thus we have 
all the attributes of God growing inevitably out of our knowledge of the 
universe disclosed by science. “The new conception of God in the light of 
all the sciences as the intelligent energy, with many forms but with a 
single identity that fills the universe, is a thousand times more convincing 
than our former conceptions of Deity.” 

This solution is almost too easy to be believable. The book will 
scarcely bear critical reading. The sciences are written up in terms of 
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pictorial advertising which gives no hint of the real spirit of science. 
Religion is brought to the front by the impressive device of capitalizing 
words like Energy, Law, Truth, etc. As a means of reassuring timid souls 
who fear lest science may rob them of religion, the book is doubtless a 
useful antidote to Bryanism. But so completely to eliminate all differ- 
ences between religion and science robs both realms of any distinctive- 
ness and leaves us in a hazy ecstasy of sentimentalism. 

A most significant recent discussion of the nature and scope of 
science is given in Professor Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World, 
an amplification of the Lowell lectures delivered in 1925. The book, of 
course, is almost entirely devoted to questions of scientific method. It 
abounds in technical discussion of the implications of mathematical and 
physical research concerning which only a specialist is competent to 
judge. The readers of the Journal of Religion will be interested to know 
where this influential expositor of scientific philosophy leaves religion. 

In these days of positivistic emphasis on rigidly scientific explora- 
tion, those types of interpretation which do not employ some technical 
method of precise analysis and tabulation are likely to be regarded as 
intellectually inferior. Religion suffers from this spirit, and its advocates 
have been somewhat frantically attempting to regain standing among 
the scientists by turning to psychological or sociological analysis in order 
to find out what religion is really all about. Those who feel that the 
health of religious interpretation demands something more than an analy- 
sis of states of consciousness or an investigation of social phenomena will 
be heartened by Professor Whitehead’s trenchant criticism of certain 
aspects of modern scientific procedure. By means of an illuminating his- 
torical survey, he points out the persistent anti-philosophical temper of 
science. The consequence is the retention of philosophically naive con- 
ceptions of reality. It is easy to picture the entities discovered by techni- 
cal analysis as if they were ontological ultimates, and to conceive every- 
thing as composed of atoms or sub-atomic forces or what not, combining 
into more complex unities. 

The world of science has always remained perfectly satisfied with its pecu- 
liar abstractions. They work, and that is sufficient for it. The point is that this 


scientific field of thought is now, in the twentieth century too narrow for the 
concrete facts which are before it for analysis.* 


The actual reality which we meet and experience is always an event. 


This event has a unity of its own; it cannot be adequately explained by 


assuming that it is built up out of more simple entities previously existing 


*P. 94. 
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in their own right. The phenomena of biological growth and the increas- 
ing recognition of the factor of time in evolution have made the device of 
“simple Jocation” in space entirely inadequate. Professor Whitehead in- 
sists that “the concrete enduring entities are organisms, so that the plan 
of the whole influences the very characters of the various subordinate 
organisms which enter into it” (p. 111). Some of these organisms possess 
patterns capable of imposing themselves on a)) combinations into which 
they enter. Enduring reality is to be sought in these patterns rather than 
in simple physical entities. The universe is to be thought of as “events in 
an interlocked community” (p. 212). 

From the point of view of this philosophy, God is to be conceived 
as the specific limitation placed on an indefinite variety of possible sys- 
tems. God is the reason why the universe is what it is, rather than some- 
thing else. Science cannot say why existence is what it is. No rational 
answer can be given to that question. But the inescapable fact is that 
things are as they are. Philosophy construes the character of God so as 
to account for the particular system of reality in which the philosopher 
believes. 

The present conflict between science and religion, Professor White- 
head believes, is not an entirely bad thing. Conflict of opinion is always 
a potent challenge to more accurate thinking. “In formal logic contradic- 
tion is a sign of defeat; but in the evolution of real knowledge it marks 
the first step towards a victory.” But religion can maintain itself in a 
scientific world only if it is always ready to re-examine and to alter doc- 
trines at the behest of better information. The defenders of religion must 
cease to think in terms of attack and defense. Such a spirit of pugnacity 
means “an ultimate lack of faith.” To trust that honest questioning is 
all to the good is essential to the health of religion. 

The vogue of religion has been growing less in the modern world. 
This is due partly to its reluctance to adopt the spirit of honest quest and 
willingness to change; but it is also due to substituting for primary re- 
ligious interests less vulnerable enterprises like moral and social better- 
ment. Professor Whitehead insists on the cosmic significance of religion. 
It 
is the vision of something which stands beyond, behind, and within the passing 
flux of immediate things; something which is real, and yet waiting to be real- 
ized; something which is a remote possibility and yet the greatest of present 
facts; something that gives meaning to all that passes, and yet eludes appre- 
hension; something whose possession is the final good, and yet is beyond all 
reach; something which is the ultimate ideal and the hopeless quest.‘ 


*P. 267. 
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Religion thus is a mystical relationship to the depths of reality which lie 
beyond the reach of science. It expresses itself almost entirely in worship. 
But worship, if it is to live in human experience, must be “‘not a rule of 
safety,” but “an adventure of the spirit, a flight after the unattainable. 
The death of religion comes with the repression of the high hope of ad- 
venture” (p. 269). 

In this analysis of the relations between religion and science, Pro- 
fessor Whitehead makes it clear that the reality which we experience has 
its aesthetic and mystical aspects as truly as its physical aspects. He 
clearly shows that the marvelous triumphs of science have been attained 
by narrowly restricted methods of interpretation. A tota) philosophy of 
life demands broader methods. The romantic revolt against the mechani- 
zation of the world expresses a healthy instinct. But in order to de- 
velop religious ideas adequate to our modern world, religion must enter 
freely on a quest for a better apprehension of its object of worship. It 
seems doubtful whether the theology derived from a pre-scientific world 
can satisfy men who enter upon this quest. There are, then, no “fron- 
tiers” behind which traditional theological notions can be secure. But 
there is a vast universe for adventure in which religion has as primary 
rights as any other interest to work out interpretations which may enable 
men to live wholesomely and spiritually in the actual world. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RELIGIOUS VALVES AND THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 

In his recent book* Professor Edgar S. Brightman sets himself the 
task of examining into the meaning and value of religion as an actual 
human experience. But this reference to religious experience is not meant 
to exclude a consideration of religious ideas. Just as religious ideas, apart 
from religious experience, are abstract and lifeless, so, it is maintained. 
religious experience apart from religious ideas is an abstraction, and not 
religion as we know it. “A fruitful study of religious value-experience 
must face the question of the truth of the fundamental ideas implied by 
that experience” (p. 9). 

In general, two philosophical positions with reference to religion are 
distinguished, namely, the “positivism or humanism” which “finds the 
meaning of religious values in their function of adjusting human social 
relations,” and the “metaphysical theism or personalism” which “finds 


? Religious Values. By Edgar S. Brightman. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1925. 285 pages. $2.50. 
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the unique value of religion in the adjustment of individuals and societies 
to the ideal purposes of a superhuman being, a personal God.” Both 
views are needed. “If the positivist forgets God, the theist is in danger of 
forgetting man” (pp. 9, 10). 

Now the initial identification of metaphysical theism with personal- 
ism presents a challenge as soon as one discovers the special sense in 
which the term “‘personalism” is habitually employed. The constant as- 
sumption seems to be that the only way to hold to the reality of persons, 
divine and human, is to hold that persons are the only reality. That this 
is no caricature of Professor Brightman’s personalism is indicated by a 
passage in which, interpreting the philosophy of his master, Borden P. 
Bowne, as well as his own, he says, “This philosophy is an idealism which 
holds that persons only are real [italics mine], that every item and frag- 
ment of our world exists only in and for persons, and that there is one 
supreme Person who is the source of the world-order and creator of the 
society of persons” (p. 167). There are many who will agree with the 
personalists that persons, human and divine, are real, but who will find 
themselves repelled by the seemingly unnecessary and unprovable dogma 
that persons are the only realities. It is this one-sided and inconclusive 
idealism, motivated by considerations of spiritual edification, which more, 
perhaps, than any other one thing has led to the equally extreme and 
one-sided reaction with which we are familiar in the more or less mate- 
rialistic “new realism” of recent years. 

One other fundamental criticism must be made. There is a radical 
ambiguity in the notion of value in Professor Brightman’s discussion, a 
constant confusion of the reality which has value and the value which the 
reality has. Value is defined, altogether too simply, as ‘whatever is liked, 
desired, or approved . . . . something worthful, precious, desirable: 
something that meets our need, something that fulfills our ideal of what 
ought to be.” A true value, from this point of view, is “what is liked, 
desired, or approved in the light of our whole experience and our highest 
ideals” (p. 15). 

The error here lies in the failure to note that value is not a substance, 
but rather something adjectival. A value is a quality which any thing (or 
person) has by virtue of its relation, favorable or unfavorable, to an end- 
seeking process. Values are thus either positive or negative and either 
ultimate or merely instrumental. Things and persons are not values; 
they have values. 

From any realistic point of view the distinction just made is almost 
too obvious to need to be stated; but idealism easily confuses this, as it 
does many other common-sense distinctions. Especially does any would- 
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be “objective” idealism tend to make reality always something essen- - 
tially adjectival. Since the reality taken as the subject matter of a judg- 
ment has joined to it, as indicated by the copula “is,” an idea which, as 
predicate, is essentially adjectival, it is forthwith assumed (by the objec- 
tive idealist) that the “is” expresses existential identity and that reality, 
the subject matter of possible true judgments, can never be anything but 
idea, the sort of thing predicates are made of, that is, something adjec- 
tival. The entire reality, if one were to hold consistently to objective 
idealism—which the personal idealist rarely, if ever, does—would be the 
Absolute Idea, the all-comprehensive notion, the perfect definition, either 
in its abstractness, or more concretely, as in the Absolute Experience. 

In truth, however, the “is” of predication, the copula, does not signi- 
fy existential identity between the subject and the predicate, but func- 
tional equivalence. If a judgment is true, one can act upon the predicate 
and find the action satisfactory, as far as it goes, as an adjustment to the 
subject matter, the reality judged about. But there is always a difference, 
as well as a functional equivalence, between the subject matter judged 
about and the idea or predicate which serves as the instrument of adjust- 
ment. The idea is not existentially identical with the reality of which it 
may be truly predicated, nor, consequently, is the value properly identi- 
fied, without more ado, with the person or thing of which it is the value. 

Ignoring this common-sense distinction, however, Professor Bright- 
man goes on to define God, after the fashion of the hour, as “the 
Supreme Value in the universe” (p. 16). Here we begin to see the method 
in the apparent madness of defining value in such a way as to confuse it 
with reality. When Professors Ames, King, Haydon, and like-minded 
“positivists or humanists,” agreeing with this mode of expression, pro- 
ceed to draw what seems to them the obvious inference that God, as 
Value, is not necessarily thought of as an existent being at all, Professor 
Brightman is ready with his doctrine that “the Supreme Value” is also— 
and, apparently, as such—‘the Supreme Reality” (p. 16). Now we may 
fully sympathize with the plea for metaphysical theism, but we must be 
careful not to allow our eagerness to vindicate the reality of God to cause 
us to overlook the theoretical difficulty of making the transition from the 
appreciation of religious values to the affirmation that the religious 
Object exists. This difficulty is not taken seriously enough, I think, by 
Professor Brightman.. The reason seems to be bound up with the fact 
that in his philosophy values are, by definition, realities that have value. 
Indeed, the ambiguity, instead of being faced frankly, is carefully fos- 
tered. The obvious fact that the value of religion for man depends upon 
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his being able to believe that the fundamental religious idea is true—in 
other words, that the God of religion exists—is made the basis of the as- 
sertion that the human values of religion are “more-than-human values,” 
while it is added that “for idealism, the more-than-human .... isa 
realm of consciousness, a person,” or, more definitely, “One Supreme Per- 
son, God” (pp. 110, 125, 136). 

But just what does Professor Brightman mean by “more-than-human 
values,” unless it be simply human values, whether practical or mystical, 
which require for their conservation belief in a more-than-human Real- 
ity? But when the ambiguous term is thus defined, the whole argument 
from religious values to the existence of God, as a deductive, syllogistic 
argument, independent of practical postulates, collapses. 

There are processes of thought whereby one may pass logically from 
human religious values to an assertion of the existence of God; but they 
are not processes of the purely deductive and speculative type. They rest 
upon a practical postulate, either frankly assumed as practically defensi- 
ble as reasonable, or else taken up as a working hypothesis for the guid- 
ance of life. There is a way of inferring the existence of God from the 
religious value of theism, but the whole process must be above board; the 
conclusion must be drawn with the aid of a major premise frankly stated, 
and not by means of anything smuggled in under the form of an ambigu- 
ous term. If we can be reasonable in assuming the morally optimistic 
faith that a belief which is practically and logically indispensable for the 
conservation of the highest religious values is essentially true, and if we 
are justified by the facts in maintaining that theism, in the sense of belief 
in the existence of an essentially personal God, is practically and logical- 
ly indispensable to the conservation of the highest religious values, then 
we are in a position to conclude that belief in the existence of God is true. 
Or, to follow the inductive procedure, on the basis of religious values ex- 
perienced or anticipated we may postulate the existence of God, and, tak- 
ing this postulate as a working hypothesis in religion, with critical reflec- 
tion keeping pace with the experience which follows positive religious 
adjustments, we may find that an essentially theistic hypothesis is pro- 
gressively confirmed in the facts of religious experience. Indeed, if we 
define God simply, but incompletely, as a Dependable Factor which 
makes a desirable difference in human experience on condition of a cer- 
tain religious attitude which may be called “the right religious adjust- 
ment,” we may find the working hypothesis fully verified in religion at its 
best. Moreover, there are valid philosophical arguments which may be 
brought to the support of the growing practical assurance of the existence 
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of God; but Professor Brightman’s inference on the basis of the ambigu- 
ous term, “more-than-human values,” is not, I think, one of them. 

But it would be ungenerous for a critic who is himself in close agree- 
ment with Professor Brightman religiously, however far he may be forced 
to diverge from him in philosophy, to fail to recognize and acknowledge 
that the book under review, like other recent products of the same pen, 
contains a wealth of sound ideas, with not a few wise and witty observa- 
tions. For instance: 

The real danger to worship lies far less in systematic and thorough doubt 
than in random doubting. .... If you doubt thoroughly, your doubts will an- 
swer each other. [P. 188.] 

There is nothing in psychology which tells us that a “rationalization” is 
always irrational. [P. 45.] 

One cannot believe that the great personalities experienced religion as a 
mechanism of escape. [P. 230.] 


Theistic belief is not incoherent; it is incompletely coherent..... It 
would be extravagant to demand that theistic belief, in order to be regarded as 
rational, should be expected to attain the ideal of complete coherence. ... . 


There is a certain theophobia which causes minds to stagger at the belief in 
God, although they accept other beliefs which are logically as incompletely co- 
herent as theism. Men will believe in teleology—but not in God; in human 
freedom—but not in God; in theism, so long as theism is taken to mean the 
possibility of progress, or the victorious struggle of good with evil, or the im- 
personal objectivity of values—but not in God; in a superpersonal Absolute, 
no matter how meaningless the concept superpersonal may be—so long as we 
do not believe in God! This theophobia arises from many sources. .... None 
the less it is not good intellectual sportsmanship. .. . . Is not Professor Per- 
ry’s melioristic faith in progress in a universe from which moral and spiritual 
ontology is banished, less reasonable, and more naively confiding, than faith in 
progress in a universe in which there is a God, and purpose, and freedom? 
[ Pp. 28-30. ] 

One can sympathize too, at least in a general way, with Professor 
Brightman’s tendency, after the manner of Professor Sorley, to find in 
moral values, and especially in the consciousness of absolute and uni- 
versally valid obligation, a basis for religious values and for the existence 
of God. There is much to consider and approve in such statements as that 
“the laws of moral value point to a real objective order of value in the 
universe” (p. 168), and that “there is an ideal of perfection in eternal 
reality” (p. 170); but when it is asserted, “If the religion of the future 
is to be deeply rooted in the soil of human nature, it must be metaphysi- 
cal and personalistic,” there are some who will want to say, Yes, it must 
be metaphysical, in the sense of having a reasoned belief in a really exist- 
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ent God, and personalistic in the sense of affirming the reality of person- 
ality in God no less than in man; but why personalistic in the sense that 
there is no reality except what is personal? Personalism in this narrower 
sense would seem to be not an essential affirmation of the higher forms of 
the religious consciousness, but only the badge or flag of a particular 
philosophical school. 

Chapters vii, viii and ix, which were delivered as Lowell Institute 
Lectures at King’s Chapel, Boston, deal with “the central experience of 
religion, namely, worship.” Worship, it is insisted, is not the whole of 
life; it is not even the whole of religion. Religion may be regarded as 
including the belief which worship presupposes and the brotherly service 
to which worship of the highest type is sure to lead. But the religious 
attitude finds its consummation in worship, which is “the complete per- 
sonality of man directed toward and responding to the presence of God” 
(p. 235). Four stages in worship may be distinguished, namely, con- 
templation, revelation, communion with God, and fruition (love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, faith, meekness, self-control). Some 
common doubts about worship are presented, as constituting a “dialectic 
of doubt,” as follows: First thesis: doubt about contemplation: “All is 
within.” First antithesis: doubt about revelation: “All is beyond.” 
First synthesis: communion: “The Beyond that is within.” Second the- 
sis: doubt about communion: “All is feeling.” Second antithesis: doubt 
about fruition: ‘All is behavior.” Third thesis: “Communion is beyond 
good and evil.” Third antithesis: “Fruition is a fanatical assertion of 
morality.” Final synthesis: “Worship is conscious relation of the whole 
personality to God.” Worship, it is maintained, is spiritual creativity; it 
creates perspective, a spiritual ideal, spiritual power, and a community 
of love. 

The last chapter is entitled, “Philosophy and Religious Education. 
Professor Brightman states what he conceives to be the fundamental 
issue in the philosophy of religious education in the form of a question: 
“Are we going to abandon ideas and ideals, and give ourselves (like the 
traditional revivalist) to the mere cultivation of emotions, or (like too 
many educational psychologists) to the attempt to develop certain hab- 
its of conduct, without due regard to the ideal motives and the devotional 
experiences which are the heart of religion?” 


” 


D. C. MAcINTOsSH 


Yate Divinity ScHooL 
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INTERPRETING JESUS TO MODERN MEN 


“What is the urgent necessity?” asks Principal W. M. Clow, as he 
looks abroad upon the problems of the present age. “It is a fresh inter- 
pretation, a new and more vivid portrait of Jesus. ... . We need to 
hear the Voice of that personality which has quickened the dead through- 
out allthe ages. .... We need to look out on our own fellow-men with 
His eyes.” (The Five Portraits of Jesus, p. 253.) And in the group of 
books before us! this is the single common note. 

In the first of them, Professor Findlay completes the exposition of 
the Gospel of Matthew to which his earlier work, The Realism of Jesus, 
has already supplied the introductory material and the presentation of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and he follows here the same method of paraphrase 
and homiletical comment. About the five great discourses he develops his 
exposition—of Jesus as the teacher greater than Moses, as the new Josh- 
ua, and as the Divine Wisdom newly incarnate, of the separation of the 
new community from the old, and of the final bringing of victory out of 
defeat. 

Though often suggestive, this scheme will seem forced at some points, 
certainly where it rests on Markan material and outline, and one is in- 
clined to raise the question at such times whether the unity of the whole 
lies any farther back than in the expositor’s own mind. Again, in his en- 
deavor to “restore the First Gospel to the primacy it once held in the 
regard of the Church,” Professor Findlay finds it necessary to discover in 
its pages a fairly complete presentation of traditional Christianity. So 
he develops—most ingeniously—the ‘‘Wisdom-claim” of Jesus, and then 
comes on, by way of the eighth chapter of Proverbs, to the Logos Chris- 
tology of the Fourth Gospel! Or, again, by pressing incidental references, 
he brings out (in this most Jewish of the Gospels!) a Gentile mission 
growing up beside and entirely superseding the Jewish; or he finds not 
only the germs but the full ears of the “social gospel’! His favorite meth- 
od of treatment is that of paraphrase, often luminous, sometimes extrava- 
gant. To this he adds an occasional use of materials from the other Syn- 
optists or the Johannine Gospel, and sometimes an arbitrary choice of a 
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variant reading of the text; though in the main he accepts the text of the 
gospel uncritically. But he has retold the story well, with art and imagi- 
nation and reverence, and the book should find a place as a devotional 
and homiletical commentary. 

If Findlay has written from the standpoint of individual religion, the 
next two volumes are directed specifically to the opposite phase. In the 
Cole lectures of 1925, Bishop Mouzon has given us a vigorous apologetic 
for the social gospel, whose origin he derives from that way of living 
which Jesus inculcated by precepts and example, under the limitations 
of the age and land in which he lived on earth. 

In his first two lectures, Bishop Mouzon takes up alternative ideas 
of the program of Jesus. From a social interpretation of the temptation 
narratives, he concludes that Jesus “rejected every scheme that had to 
do primarily with things, he adopted a program which dealt first of all 
with persons” (p. 49). But he dismisses any purely individualistic con- 
struction of the gospel, and contends that for Jesus the Kingdom of God 
was primarily a present existing reality, spiritual in nature but social in 
outreach. “This is the Program of Jesus, the building of the Kingdom 
of God here and now in human hearts and human institutions. A change 
of hearts and a transformation of society by the spirit of Jesus is the 
goal” (p. 79). In the third and fourth lectures the author develops the 
definition of the Way of Jesus as found in his teaching and example. 
From this we pass naturally to the next lecture (‘““Dare We Be Chris- 
tians?”), with its challenge to apply the social gospel to the problems of 
economic oppression and greed, racial hatred and contempt, and inter- 
national suspicion and hostility; and finally the whole apologetic is un- 
dergirded by the last lecture, which appeals to the evidence of Christian 
history and Christian experience. 

Though one may occasionally feel that in his emphasis upon the 
uniqueness of Jesus, Bishop Mouzon does less than justice to the heritage 
from the prophets, the better side of Judaism, or the wide influence of 
apocalyptic imagery; and though he may suspect that the preacher’s 
generalities play a larger part in the work than the scholar’s researches 
—yet as a whole the book is broad and practical in outlook, compelling 
in presentation, and challenging in its appeal. One could wish that both 
for method and for substance it could become a model in much of con- 
temporary preaching. Such a proceeding would go far to remove the 
stigma of superficiality which often attaches to the American pulpit; for 
the book comes to grips with present issues in a typically American 


fashion. 
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In The Aim of Jesus Christ we pass to the opposite pole of thought; 
for while Bishop Mouzon finds the individual the key to the present social 
situation, Dr. Cooley inverts the relation, and declares that social melio- 
ration is necessary as a condition of the highest development of the indi- 
vidual. The book is shaped mainly by the author’s own philosophical 
outlook and ethical interest. Beginning with the observation that the 
forces of selfishness are intrenched in our present social order, and that 
the highest development of individual character is rarely possible under 
existing conditions, he adds the premise that external sanction is neces- 
sary to overthrow the evil which inheres in our social inheritance. 

This essentially apocalyptic outlook really motivates the book and 
governs its development: though the author makes larger use of the his- 
torical method than any other in the present group. In his quest for the 
historical Jesus he joins the eschatological school and finds in Jesus the 
prophet of a new age, whose central message was the Kingdom of God. 
This Kingdom, however, was essentially a social concept, to be realized 
apocalyptically when men should be made ready, by repentance and 
righteous conduct, to receive it. But the Hellenization of Christianity 
achieved reason and intelligibility at the price of the original eschatologi- 
cal impulse—and with the Kingdom idea there vanished also the social 
message of Jesus. 

Dr. Cooley is not always convincing, however. When he comes to 
face the unavoidable contradiction between the eschatological and the 
ethical sayings of Jesus, the interpretations by which he disposes of the 
difficulty are no more convincing than those “spiritual” constructions of 
which he makes light. Again, he himself recognizes, yet does not success- 
fully avoid, the contradiction between his claim of the historic continuity 
of Christianity and his contention that with the Hellenization of the gos- 
pel “the objective of Jesus Christ had actually been forgotten.” And in 
general his scholarship seems that of one from a different field, neither 
complete nor fully up-to-date. On the other hand, the book has its points 
of very real merit. It furnishes a strong and original plea for the or- 
ganization of melioristic forces. It supplies, too, outlines of an arresting, 
if not entirely satisfactory, philosophy for the social gospel. And it pre- 
sents the eschatological view of Jesus in a truly constructive fashion. This 
is hardly a book for “the non-technical reader,” for it must be read with 
discrimination; but it should make stimulating reading for those who can 
make due reservations for the peculiar philosophical viewpoint. 

Principal Clow approaches The Five Portraits of Jesus with the man- 
ner and the method more of the preacher than of the historian, and in 
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true homiletic style. The representations which he sets forth (not in his- 
torical but in theological order of development) are: the Synoptic por- 
trait of Jesus as the Christ, with emphasis upon his humanity; the Johan- 
nine portrait of Jesus as the Son of God, with emphasis upon his divinity; 
the early church view of Jesus as the Risen Lord, the God-man returned 
to God; the Pauline thought of Jesus as the Redeemer who links God and 
man through his relation to both; and the picture, in Hebrews and Rev- 
elation, of Jesus as the Everlasting Priest and King, who has become a 
surety to man of the future life and the ultimate triumph of right. But 
our author regards these portraits as “in universal agreement .. . 

upon the assurance of a well-defined and unquestioned personality” (p. 7), 
and finds in the development which appears among them the record of 
such a growing evaluation of Jesus as is normal in the true Christian life. 

Just here many of Dr. Clow’s readers will part from him. It may be 
questioned whether the Christian experience is as uniform as he seems to 
assume, and, even more, whether it can be anything more than a mere 
clue to the experience of the earliest Christians, or can be made normative 
in historical investigation—which is what the author seems to do. To say 
so much, however, is merely to indicate the scope of the book. It is essen- 
tially a homiletical exposition of the development ofa typical experience 
and evaluation of Christ, based upon some of the materials of New Testa- 
ment Christology. The needs and the moods of the present day are ever 
in the writer’s thought, and his approach to them is not inept. Though 
there are minor contradictions of statement (e.g., regarding the Resurrec- 
tion, pages 129 and 217), his frank recognition of the varied experience of 
Christ reflected in the New Testament itself will disarm much criticism, 
and the glamor of the Christ he sets forth should stir the imagination and 
the desire of his readers to a deeper experience. 

All these books are frankly popular in their appeal. Bishop Mouzon 
and Principal Clow are definitely homiletic, and only Dr. Cooley makes 
any considerable use of the historical method. They represent a wide 
diversity of viewpoint, and little agreement save in their common appeal 
to the figure of Jesus; for, though none of them are in any sense lives of 
Jesus, they all find him somehow central in their ideals. And this, per- 
haps, is the significant thing, after all—that his is still a name of power, 
and that in the higher aspirations of this modern world Jesus still is 


needed. 
ALFRED Morris PERRY 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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LEUBA’S STUDY OF MYSTICISM? 


There is every evidence that the author had an intense urge in writ- 
ing this book. It covers the field very thoroughly and shows the fine re- 
sults of long, sustained, and detailed investigation and reflection. The 
scientific interest is strong but no stronger than the determination to ban- 
ish certain errors and fallacies which have long hidden under the cloak of 
mysticism. 

The easiest part of his task and that which has never been done so 
well before was to show, as James and Coe and Leuba himself have indi- 
cated, that the mystic state is psychologically identical in its onset and 
form with the intoxications and ecstacies induced by drugs, hysteria, and 
neurasthenia. He is also experienced and adept in showing how thor- 
oughly sex phenomena are involved in the religious history of certain of 
the greatest women mystics, especially in St. Catherine of Genoa and 
Santa Theresa. Auto-eroticism has a large place in Grand Mysticism. 

The author goes deeper into the vital problems when he analyzes the 
motivation of mysticism. I think he is right when he finds that the mys- 
tics are seeking like everyone else the satisfaction of certain needs or 
tendencies—those for self-esteem, for devotion to someone or something, 
for affection and moral support, for peace both in passivity and in action, 
and for sensuous satisfaction especially in connection with the sex-life. 
What he regards as distinctive of the mystics are the energy and the te- 
nacity of certain of these needs, and particularly the method used to 
gratify them. The urgency felt is an extreme illustration of a common 
phenomenon of the insistent idea, and the imperative nature of the con- 
duct sought is vividly identified with the will of God. The sensuous ele- 
ments of the experience are accepted without analysis by the mystic and 
therefore he believes that he hears the divine voice and has visions of an- 
other world. 

Chapter x presents an interesting study of the trance consciousness 
and shows it as including almost every possible modification of sensation 
and motility. Photisms, illuminations, the impression of levitation, the 
impression of increased moral energy, are illustrated and explained. Here 
is found also the conviction of ineffable revelation. Leuba concludes that 
“nothing that has happened to the mystics with whom we are acquainted 
goes beyond alterations and transformations referable to known natural 
causes, physical and psychical.” In dealing with the sense of presence, 
the same method is used. First, it is shown that the phenomena are of 

* The Psychology of Mysticism. By James H. Leuba. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., 1925. xii-+336 pages. 
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frequent occurrence in other experiences as well as in the religious life. 
Second, the phenomena are explained on accepted psychological princi- 
ples. Many specific instances are cited in illustration. This account of 
the development of the feeling for persons, its complexity, its dependence 
more upon responses than upon stimuli, becomes exceedingly illuminating 
with reference to the profoundest claims of the mystic. 

Our theory of the Sense of Presence is then, in brief, that the cause of 
strange impressions whose origin is not perceived is, according to a deeply in- 
grained habit of the human mind, automatically personified, or at least exter- 
nalized in an Agent, and that the idea of this Agent sets off in the subject reac- 
tions which themselves contribute to the formation of the idea of the nature of 
the Agent and to the certainty of his presence. [P. 293.] 


The urgency which Professor Leuba displays in the study of mysti- 
cism is evidently practical as well as psychological. He does not disguise 
the fact that his conclusions are felt by him to involve the disproof of the 
popular idea of the objective, real existence of God. He regards that idea 
as unfounded and baneful. With its destruction would go not only mysti- 
cism but the forms of worship which are most prevalent today. The 
author hints, in the last pages, of a possible reconstruction of religion, 
which shall be non-mystical and scientific. By means of such a religion 
he conceives it possible to achieve greater spiritual improvement with a 
rapidity rivaling the advances in health and longevity due to scientific 
medicine. It is to be hoped he will not long delay a fuller statement of 
this view. 

EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RELIGION AND HEALTH! 


The devotees of religion have always sought physical as well as spir- 
itual health. This was as true of Christianity as of other religions until 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century when the church began to concern 
itself more and more exclusively with the spiritual aspects of salvation, 
leaving to the new science of medicine the care of the physically sick. 
Within comparatively recent times, however, there has arisen a strong 
demand, particularly among Anglicans, that the church again concern 
itself with the whole man. Those interested in this aspect of religion 
point with distress to the magical growth of special healing cults, deplore 


1 The Healing Evangel. By A. J. Gayner Banks. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1925. 
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wholesale desertions from the church, and insist upon official recognition. 

In answer to this demand for a more inclusive religion we may dis- 
tinguish four main types of non-official religious healing. First, distinct 
cults, founded for this expressed purpose, such as Christian Science, Men- 
tal Science, and New Thought. In these societies treatment is bound up 
with certain philosophical conceptions and deserves the designation of 
“metaphysical healing.” Second, the work of individual healers such as 
James M. Hickson, who apparently possess remarkable personal powers. 
Third, special societies within the church. There are at least five such 
cults today, not to mention the defunct Emmanuel Movement, the best 
known of which are perhaps the Society of the Nazarene and the English 
and American guilds of health. These societies recognize the importance 
of physicians, but insist that salvation of the spirit must proceed pari 
passu with that of the body. Suggestion is the principal technic em- 
ployed. The guilds are distinguished from the society in their insistence 
upon what might be termed “spiritual hygiene” rather than upon the per- 
formance of remarkable cures. Individuals such as William N. Guthrie, 
who stress actual clinical co-operation with physicians, might be included 
in this class. 

The fourth type-position is illustrated by the attitude of Dean 
Brown, of Yale, who deprecates special cults and urges Christian people 
to co-operate with the general program of the medical profession and to 
help in individual cases in a religiously naturalistic way. Religion affords 
an emotional stimulus in somewhat the same way as do music, art, and 
literature. Technical problems should be left to the physician. Dr. Rich- 
ard Cabot, the originator of hospital social work, goes a step farther in 
the same direction and urges a “clinical year” for ministerial students 
who would thus serve a sort of religious interneship in a hospital (but as 
priests, not amateur physicians). 

The present work would fall in the third class above. The author 
states that his purpose is to show that Christian healing is a legitimate 
part of the mission of the church, the House of Bishops and the General 
Convention to the contrary notwithstanding. His thesis is that disease is 
caused by sin (but not by God), and that deliverance from sin means 
also deliverance from disease. He insists that there is no conflict between 
religion and science; that he believes in natural law, psychology, and 
psychoanalysis; and that these support his contentions. He is opposed to 
Christian Science, which he calls “metaphysical healing,” although he 
admires the completeness of its philosophy. As director of the Society of 
the Nazarene, founded several years ago by Henry Wilson, and now 
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numbering some seven thousand members, his teaching is more or less 
authoritative. 

He defends his position by a detailed analysis of the twenty-six heal- 
ing miracles of Jesus, which are explained by reference to ‘“‘an existing 
though unobserved energy” employed by the Master. Touch, words, 
faith, prayer, co-operation, and obedience he finds to have been impor- 
tant factors in the technique employed. “Suggestion” explains the result; 
not mere mental suggestion, but “spiritual suggestion.” In the remainder 
of his thirty-one chapters he urges the exploitation of this healing power 
which the church, the successor of Christ, possesses, pointing out that 
bishops are still consecrated to “heal the sick” as well as the sinning. Six 
additional chapters by clergymen, including several well-known bishops, 
and a single chapter by a physician, drive home the same theme. A 
“Note on the Sacrament of Unction” completes the text. The book is ob- 
viously intended for the use of study groups, as the chapters are all brief 
and followed by summaries, questions, and references. 

The book indicates a knowledge of Greek but none too firm a grasp 
of the principles of historical criticism or of scientific psychology. The 
author’s position is sound in so far as he advocates merely an interest in 
health and in his insistence upon the therapeutic value of religious atti- 
tudes. He urges, also, greater co-operation (though not clinical) between 
ministers and physicians to be secured by making medicine more spirit- 
ual and religion more scientific. He discredits his professed scientific atti- 
tude, however, by insisting that disease is an inevitable consequence of 
sin, “that sin and disease are inextricably bound up together,” and that 
“sin is the super-inducing cause of disease.’ It is true, of course, that 
certain sins, such as personal impurity, frequently lead to infection and 
disease. Conversion, indeed, may cause a change of life, but a cure is 
still dependent upon specific medical treatment. Furthermore, we know 
that many innocent persons are infected, and many righteous afflicted, 
while bank robbers and other such sinners are notoriously healthy! 

ERNEST BOULDIN HARPER 

KaraMAzoo COLLEGE 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


For the third time Professor Bacon of Yale has produced a substan- 
tial monograph on the Gospel of Mark.’ His Beginnings of the Gospel 
Story, published in 1909 in the form of a commentary, remains the best 
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illustration of the application to continuous exegesis of analysis of the 
New Testament narratives on the basis of hypothetical sources and theo- 
logical motifs. Ten years later in the Harvard Theological Studies, Vol- 
ume VII, he examined with fulness the question, “Is Mark a Roman Gos- 
pel?” His latest volume concentrates on the date of Mark as its prede- 
cessor did on the provenance. Again he comes to at least partial agree- 
ment with tradition, not on the basis of external, but of internal evi- 
dence. 

In the manner familiar to readers of his Fourth Gospel in Research 
and Debate, Professor Bacon deals with the evidence of early tradition, 
notably that of Papias as based upon the words of “the elder” and quoted 
in Eusebius. He differentiates what Papias inferred from what the elder 
said and attempts to discover what is attributable, respectively, to apolo- 
getic, to inference from the contents, and to bona fide tradition. While 
later Christians move the writing of the Gospel back before Peter’s death 
in 68, Bacon believes Irenaeus’ date after 68 is correct, though not for the 
same reasons. 

As the second clue to its date Bacon examines the eschatology of 
Mark, especially chapter 13. He admits with Torrey that the events of 
40 A.D. are at the basis of this section, but denies that in its present form 
it comes from that date. Even the fall of Jerusalem in 70 is looked back 
to by the author. In 13:14, Mark has not only substituted for the dread- 
ed statue of Caligula a personal anti-Christ (éornxéra, masc.); he has 
changed the place of its appearance from the temple, since it was no 
longer in existence, to “where he ought not.” 

As the third line of research Bacon sets himself to determine from 
the literary evidence the age and ancestry of the contents of Mark. With 
considerable detail he undertakes to show that Mark depends on writ- 
ten Greek sources, which in turn were translated from the Aramaic, and 
that the oral tradition underlying them had developed quite independent- 
ly and extensively. All this development requires time, though how much 
time it is hard to say. The phenomena are consistent with any date be- 
tween 75 and 100 A.D., but hardly with any earlier one. Unlike his col- 
league, Professor Torrey, Bacon finds the marks of Aramaic translation 
no evidence of primitiveness. Mark is not a translation of a single Ara- 
maic source but a compilation of Greek sources which retained from older 
translations some of the Semitic flavor. These Semitic originals were not 
necessarily of very early date. There is in the use of the LXX and else- 
where a purely Greek element—editorial and documentary. 

Finally Bacon seeks to date the Gospel by its theology. Paul here 
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provides a fixed and datable standard. His direct influence on Mark’s 
Gospel is, Bacon admits, not demonstrable. With the latest German in- 
vestigator, Werner, he admits that there is no certain literary dependence. 
But Bacon thinks Mark’s sources were influenced by Paulinism, and in 
any case he finds it impossible to imagine that the Gospel arose in a com- 
munity ignorant of the teaching of Paul. This also implies a relatively 
late date. 

Every reader will agree with Bacon on the importance of Mark in 
connection with the history of the gospels, and of the Christianity which 
they represent. The date of Mark therefore deserves the extensive even 
if inconclusive discussion which Bacon gives it. Its admitted priority to 
Matthew and to Luke makes it the terminus a quo for all the four other 
narratives of the New Testament. The fixing for Mark of a date after 70 
would be effective in moving forward the dates of the four other narrative 
books of the New Testament just as by giving to Acts a date before 70 
Harnack and Torrey move Luke and Mark backward. 

The real value of the book is not, however, its discussion of date but 
the analysis to which this discussion leads of the prolonged and compli- 
cated history underlying the Gospel of Mark. That was not a simple 
compilation of the reports of an eyewitness written naively by a nearly 
contemporary reporter. Bacon finds in the vividness of Mark’s details a 
relative, not an absolute, primitiveness. He even admits Petrine origin of 
some incidents, but both sources and editing give the book a very second- 
ary character. Under the surface we can detect the strata of its earlier 
history—legend and apology, apostolic history and theology, post-apos- 
tolic environment with its deferred hope, its persecutions, its assumption, 
challenge, or correction of primitive Christologies. 

The work of Bacon is one of undoubted merit, representing careful, 
accurate scholarship as good as we have in America. The judgment of the 
author may be at times questioned, but his ability to keep in mind at one 
time the relevant and irrelevant data is extraordinary. The accuracy of 
detail and of type is for our time also remarkable. The style is often 
repetitious, often obscurely compact. But the book is not closed to the 
ordinary reader by excess of foreign words or footnotes. Its fundamental 
conclusion seems to the present writer perfectly sound, though he is not 
able to follow all the steps by which it is reached. Particularly he would 
feel that our knowledge does not permit such certainty as Bacon implies 
about the development of eschatology and Christology, and he is not sure 
that Mark used the second source of Matthew and Luke and the special 
source of Luke. In like manner, Bacon’s picture of the Gospel’s long 
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antecedents seems equally correct though details may be challenged. It is 
difficult to see why Bacon never really questions the identity of the sev- 
eral persons named Mark or the attribution of the Gospel’s oldest ma- 
terial to Peter. Are not these assumptions and perhaps even the Roman 
provenance quite as likely due to early Christian combination and infer- 
ence from I Peter 5:13? 

Bacon’s volume is rich in illuminating detail, and this together with 
its main contention will make it of considerable value. In comparison 
with Streeter’s Four Gospels, its scope is distinctly limited. It is no book 
for beginners. It makes no claims of novelty. But it supplements Streeter 
admirably, for Streeter said little of the origin of Mark and still less of 
the preliterary history of the Gospel material. Like the author’s Fourth 
Gospel, it is likely to acquire influence slowly but ever more widely. 


Henry J. CADBURY 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL IN HarvarD UNIVERSITY 
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what the pupils think; second, to help pupils criticize their own ideas and attitudes; 
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